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THE OIL-PRESS. 
A TUSCAN PICTURE, 


A cooL mysterious chamber, where the 
glow 

Of wintry sunshine from 

barred square 

Pierces white radiance through the dusty 

air ; 

And in the midst, with patient step and 
slow, 

The white ox treads his round, with head 
bent low 

Beneath the yoke; taking his ample 

share 

Of labor. 

bare 
The trough wherein it turns, and where 
they throw 

Black olives to be crushed to this rich 

mass 

Which fills the hempen baskets ‘neath the 
press, 

Where as the screw turns, and the pile 
grows less, 

We see the oozy shining trickle pass, 
The rich reward of so much care and toil, 
Symbol of Grace and Gladness — precious 

oil. 

Temple Bar, 


the small 


The revolving wheel lays 


E. C. TOWNSHEND. 


THORPE UNDERWOOD. 


THERE is a house set on a lonely hill 
In a green Midland shire, 
It fronts the rolling uplands dim and still, 
It greets the westering fire. 
And pines of Austria—a tall, shadowy 
copse — 
Screen its north-eastern side, 
You see them as you tread the lane that 
drops 
From the bald ridges wide. 


A placid life hums through the homestead 
old, 
No modern mood aches here, 
The peace of ages broods o’er wood and 
wold, — 
No village babbles near. 


But all is openness, light, distance fair, 
And large majestic sky, 
And through the silent heights of evening 
air 
The shouting rooks sail by. 
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A presence pure once moved through the 
hushed place, 
Stately and sweet and free, 
Gave to its tongueless beauty vital grace, 
Lit the sequestered lea. 


What images engaging gathered there — 
What warmth, what wit, what charm! 
How filled with glory were those pastures 
bare, 
How glowed the homely farm ! 


That form has vanished, and the voice is 
still, 
The halo paled away ; 
Sunset is sad upon the lonely hill — 
The gold of morning grey ; 


We feel it as we track the wandering 
stream, 
Or climb the woodland slope ; 
Behind us lies the Eden of a dream, 
Before — hard, wistful hope ! 


Spectator. JOSEPH TRUMAN. 


LOST LOVE, 


WHo wins his love shall lose her, 
Who loses her shall gain, 

For still the spirit woos her, 
A soul without a stain ; 

And memory still pursues her 
With longings not in vain ! 


He loses her who gains her, 
Who watches day by day 

The dust of time that stains her, 
The griefs that leave her grey, 

The flesh that yet enchains her 
Whose grace hath passed away ! 


Oh, happier he who gains not 
The love some seem to gain ; 

The joy that custom stains not 
Shall still with him remain, 

The loveliness that wanes not, 
The love that ne’er can wane. 


He dreams she grows not older 
The lands of dream among, 
Though all the world wax colder, 
Though all the songs be sung, 
In dreams doth he behold her 
Still fair and kind and young. 
ANDREW LANG. 











A Cycle of Cathay. 


From The Quarterly Review. 
A CYCLE OF CATHAY.'! 

WE have seldom read a _ biography 
which has pictured more clearly and 
faithfully the subject of its pages than 
the work which we have put at the 
head of this article. Many circum- 
stances have contributed to this result, 
apart from the unquestionable skill 
with which the materials have been 
arranged. Sir Harry Parkes was a 
man with marked characteristics. Pos- 
sessed of eminent ability, of a courage 
which never flinched even in moments 
of greatest danger, of a tact and insight 
into the Oriental character which made 
him at once admired and dreaded alike 
by Chinese mandarins, Japanese dai- 
mios, and Siamese grandees, Sir Harry 
Parkes stands out as a figure which 
must always command attention, while 
the background of the picture is full of 
those dramatic situations which seem 
to fall only to the lot of men of the 
British race. 

The history of our relations with 
China is practically included within the 
last sixty years—exactly a Chinese 
cycle. Before that time, in spite of the 
missions of Lord Macartney and Lord 
Amherst, China was, to all intents and 
purposes, a terra incognita. The few 
merchants who traded in the silks and 
teas of that favored land, lived cabined, 
cribbed, confined within the narrow 
limits of the factory sites of Canton. 
Beyond the boundaries of that settie- 
ment they moved only at their peril. 
They were not permitted to enjoy the 
society of their wives and daughters. 
They were forbidden to enter the city, 
and their expeditions on the river were 
strictly limited to a given number of 
miles. They were not allowed to enter 
the presence of officials even of the 
lowest grades, and all communications 
to the local authorities took the form 
of petitions. The only natives with 
whom they had communication were 
certain merchants who were especially 
appointed as guarantors for their good 


1 The Life of Sir Harry Parkes, K.C.B., G.M.C.G., 
sometime her Majesty’s Minister to China and 
Japan. 2vols, By Stanley Lane-Poole and F, V, 
Dickins. London, 1894. 
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behavior. The least infraction of the 
laws laid down for their guidance was 
punished by the suspension of trade, 
by the withdrawal of their native ser- 
vants, and by the cutting off of all 
supplies. Like the Dutch at Decima 
in Japan, they lived at Canton a life of 
subjection and insult, to which they 
were fain to submit in exchange for 
the large fortunes which the rich ship- 
ments to Europe enabled them to 
amass. 

Such was the condition of things in 
China when the English government 
took over the management of, affairs. 
In 1833 the transfer from the company 
to the crown was effected, and from 
that point the history of our relations 
with China begins. It was thought 
that the fact of the merchants being 
members only of a trading company 
had induced the Chinese authorities to 
treat them with contumely. It was 
known that of all bureaucrats the Chi- 
nese were the most bureaucratic ; that 
the possession of an office, however 
insignificant, raised the holder im- 
measurably above the people, and it 
was natural therefore to assume that, 
when the English representative should 
develop from a merchant into his Maj- 
esty’s minister, a corresponding change 
of conduct might be looked for on the 
part of the mandarins. But this view, 
though reasonable, was based on mis- 
conception. In their ignorance of any- 
thing outside the frontiers of China, 
and in the pride begotten of more than 
twenty centuries of dominion, the Chi- 
nese regarded, and still regard, all 
foreigners with contempt. Their atti- 
tude has always been that foreigners 
residing on their shores are to be re- 
garded as ‘ barbarians,’? who have 
come to seek light and leading as well 
as commerce in the territories of the 
Son of Heaven, and that their posi- 
tion should be that of suppliants for 
the imperial favor. Ambassadors com- 
manded no more respect than mer- 
cantile representatives. Neither Lord 
Napier, the first’accredited minister to 
China, nor his successor, Sir George 
Robinson, met with anything but in- 
sult at the hands of the Chinese, who 
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are past masters in the art of harassing 
their opponents. In 1837 Sir Charles 
Elliot became minister, and his ap- 
pointment was the first step towards 
the war of 1840. 

So long ago as 1799 a powerful agita- 
tion had been aroused in China by the 
drain of silver occasioned by the pay- 
ment in specie for the opium imported 
from India. In 1839 the question was 
once more raised. Memorial after me- 


morial was presented to the throne, | 


praying that steps might be taken to 
check the flow of the precious metal 
abroad. The Council of State carefully 
discussed the situation ; and though a 
majority of the ministers were in favor 
of prohibiting the importation of the 
drug, a minority recommended that the 
traffic should be legalized, but kept in 
check by a duty which would add 
wealth to the coffers of the State. 
Technically the trade had already been 
forbidden, and the traffic against which 
the emperor’s edicts fulminated was a 
smuggling concern which the Chinese 
government, had it been in earnest, 
and had it been possessed of the power 
common to all civilized governments, 
might easily have put down. It was, 
however, powerless to suppress it, and 
the wisest course, therefore, would 
have been to do then what has been 
done now, and to lend the sanction of 
the State to the trade. But in such 
matters the emperor’s government has 
never shown itself far-seeing, and 
Commissioner Lin was appointed in 
1839 to ‘‘ report upon the strained con- 
dition of affairs at Canton, where trade 
had been twice suspended and twice 
timidly resumed, and to suppress the 
traffic in opium.”’ 

With the ignorant hauteur of a Chi- 
nese mandarin, Lin, on arriving at his 
post, ignored the English minister, and 
imperiously ordered the British mer- 
chants to surrender all the opium 
in their possession. In order to en- 
force this decree he imprisoned the 
foreign merchants in the factories, and 
even Sir Charles Elliot was, as he 
wrote, ‘forcibly detained, together 


with all the merchants of my own and 
other foreign nations settled here, with- 
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out supplies of food, deprived of our 
servants, and cut off from all inter- 
course with our respective countries.”’ 
Unhappily for the continuance of peace 
between the two countries, this mode 
of compulsion succeeded, and over 
twenty thousand chests of opium, 
valued at 2,000,000/. sterling, were 
given up and destroyed. If our rela- 
tions with the Chinese have taught us 
one thing more than another, it is that 
to yield to hectoring and bluster inevi- 
tably results in further demands and 
more blatant hostility. If Sir Charles 
Elliot thought that by consenting to 
this proceeding he would conciliate the 
commissioner, he was mistaken. Lin 
continued to take no notice of him, and 
arrested British subjects without any 
reference to him whatever. This was 
bad enough, but the insolence of the 
Chinese extended still further. Their 
war-junks ventured to insult British 
men-of-war; and when off Chuenpi 
two English ships resented the unwar- 
rantable pretensions of a fleet of thirty- 
nine junks by sinking and disabling 
them, Lin issued a decree putting an 
end to all foreign trade, and ordering 
the expulsion of British subjects from 
the shores of China. 

Such an outrage amounted to a dec- 
laration of war. The gage thus thrown 
down was taken up by the English 
government, and in 1840 an expedition 
was sent out under the command of 
Sir Hugh Gough to punish the emper- 
or’s government for the wrong done, 
and to attempt to place the relations 
between the two countries on a more 
satisfactory footing. As preliminary 
measures the Island of Chusan was 
occupied, and the forts on the Canton 
River were captured, leaving the city 
itself at our mercy. With that fatal 
want of appreciation of the necessities 
of the case which has pursued us 
through most of our dealings with 
China, the British commander, instead 
of marching into the city and settling 
once and for all the question of the 
right of entry, which was subsequently 
to give rise to the second war, agreed 
to release the city on the payment of 
an indemnity. Even when negotiating 

















this convention, the British commander 
was not allowed to enter the gates, but 
was induced to state his terms at the 
foot of the city wall, over which, in 
barbaric token of a desire for peace, 
the Chinese general threw him the gold 
bangles from bis arm. In the north 
the Chinese displayed the same invet- 
erate hostility towards the foreigners 
which characterized the mandarins at | 
Canton. The local authorities vied | 
with the imperial censors in their vitu- 
peration of the hated foreigners. In| 
State papers addressed to the throne, | 
they described the ‘‘ English barba- | 
rians,’’? as an insignificant and detest- 
able race, as untamable robbers, and as 
devoid of all feelings but those for| 
gain. Deceived by these State papers, 
the emperor, in one of the several} lulls 
which occurred during the war, gra- 
ciously declared that, “if the barba-| 
rians would repent, become humble 
and submissive, they might still obtain 
a share of the tender favor of our) 
Celestial dynasty towards strangers.”’ 
In a less ingenuous manifesto the Chi- | 
nese commissioner was instructed to 
take advantage of a truce to destroy 
the British ships, to seize the crews, 
and to send their heads to Peking in 
baskets. 

It was at this juncture that Harry 
Parkes, a boy who was then just thir- 
teen years of age, landed on the shores 
of China. While yet a child he had 
lost both father and mother, and with 
his two sisters had taken up his resi- 
dence with his uncle, a retired naval | 
officer, at Birmingham. There he at- 
tended King Edward’s Grammar School 
until the death of his uncle in 1841, 
when he accepted the invitation of his 
cousin, Mrs. Gutzlaff, to join his sisters 
at Macao in China, where these had | 
already taken up their abode, under 
the hospitable roof of that missionary 
lady. The new surroundings were 
such as constituted a great moral dan- 
ger to a lad of his age. At a time 
when most boys are beginning the 
more serious work of school, he en- 
tered upon life in a new country, and 
isolated altogether from companions of 
his own standing. Happily for him, 
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the depth of his character, and the 
strong religious impressions he had re- 
ceived from his mother’s teaching, 
saved him from many temptations 
which might well have gained the mas- 
tery over him. Bright, clever, and 
active, he soon became a prime favor- 
ite, not only with Dr. Gutzlaff and Mr. 
Morrison, under both of whom he 
served his apprenticeship for the con- 
sular service, but with Sir Henry Pot- 
tinger, her Majesty’s minister, Major 
Caine, the military magistrate, and 
Captain Keppel (now Sir Harry Kep- 
pel), with whom his love of adventure 
and dauntless bravery formed a kin- 
dred tie, 

Both Dr. Gutzlaff and Mr. Morrison 
recognized the danger which so much 
social prosperity was likely to entail, 
and kept the boy hard at work. The 
lad himself was well aware of his own 
educational deficiencies, and in him, 
therefore, his preceptors found a will- 
ing pupil. But the lot which had 
fallen into the lap of the gods had de- 
creed that a career of active usefulness 
was his destiny. The times were out 
of joint. A small body of Englishmen 
were pitted face to face with a fourth 
of the human race. A war was in 
progress, and it was no time, therefore, 
for any one who could serve his coun- 
try to devote himself to his bvoks. 
The rules which he had carefully laid 
down for the employment of his time 
were thus rudely interfered with ; and 
when Sir Henry Pottinger advanced up 
the Yangtsze-kiang to Nanking, Harry 
Parkes was ordered to accompany him. 
Though he had been a conscientious 
pupil, the entries in his journal show 
that this new career was more to his 
taste than the humdrum life at Macao. 
With zest he took part in every hostile 
operation, and the more hazardous it 
was the better it suited his adventurous 
spirit. Wherever the Pluto anchored, 
he wandered on shore in careless de- 
fiance of the fact that he was in an 
enemy’s country. On one occasion he 
landed at Woosung, accompanied by 
a young fellow who “was dreadfully 
frightened of being kidnapped, although 
he was nearly grown up,’ writes the 
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boy ; ‘‘and when I told him he wasa 
coward, he said his anxiety was all 
because of me. At this I laughed 
heartily, which made him much of- 
fended.” 

After various attacks upon the Chi- 
nese war-junks which were supposed 
to defend the river, the fleet arrived off 
Chinkiang. During the attack on that 
town Harry Parkes was kept at a re- 
spectful distance under the guardian- 
ship of Sir Henry Pottinger, but the 
place was no sooner taken than the 
boy, being let off the leash, found his 
way into the city. 


It was on fire in several places, and the 
houses were in ruins; one was % pawn- 
broker’s. I never saw such a scene [he 
writes]. All the rooms were full of beauti- 
ful silks, embroidery, lacquer boxes, hats, 
china-ware, and almost everything of all 
descriptions, kicking about and being 
trodden on and passed over even in the 
courtyard and street. Amongst them was 
a man who had hung himself. 


Several of the local magnates com- 
mitted suicide in this manner, and the 
Tartar general, finding that the city 
was lost, collected all his valuables 
about him, and, like another Sardana- 
palus, committed himself to the flames 
which consumed his household gods. 
A further advance up the river was 
productive of communications from 
Keying, the viceroy at Nanking. The 
capture of Chinkiang had evidently 
alarmed that official, who, however, 
wrote in a blustering and defiant spirit 
that he was prepared to “ fight it out 
to the last, and to die in defence of his 
country.”” These were high-sounding 
words, and were as hollow as they were 
high-sounding. Indeed, it may be 
commonly taken for granted that the 
more warlike the tone of the Chinese, 
the less they are inclined to fight. On 
this occasion, as Harry Parkes shrewdly 
remarked, the bearing of the manda- 
rins who carried the valiant message 
of their chief was strangely inconsis- 
tent with its tone. Not only was their 
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Nanking the Chinese were prepared to 
enter into negotiations. Knowing well, 
however, that the least sign of hesita- 
tion would diminish the prospect of 
peace, the admiral posted his ships for 
the attack and trained his guns for 
the walls of the city. This line of ac- 
tion had the desired result. Keying, 
who had boasted that he would fight it 
out to the last, now declared, without 
firing a shot, that he was willing to 
come to terms. This change of front, 
together with the fact that the fleet was 
in position before the second city in 
the empire, induced Sir Henry Pot- 
tinger to forego his right to occupy the 
city before entering into negotiations. 
This was another of those short-sighted 
mistakes which before and since we 
have constantly committed in China. 
As Sir John Bowring subsequently 
wrote, ‘*It must ever be borne in 
mind, in considering the state of our 
relations in these regions, that the gov- 
ernments of Great Britain and China 
have objects at heart which are diamet- 
rically opposed.’? The constant aim 
and intention of the Chinese govern- 
ment have ever been to belittle foreign- 
ers in the eyes of the natives, and to 
maintain the lofty pretensions to supe- 
riority which they have always as- 
sumed. No opportunity, therefore, of 
displaying our power in case of war, 
and our equality in time of peace, 
should for a moment be missed. . Nan- 
king lay at our mercy in 1842, and 
without firing a shot or sacrificing a 
life Sir Henry Pottinger might have 
taken possession of one of the gates, as 
Lord Elgin did at Peking eighteen 
years later, as a preliminary to the 
treaty of peace. But this was not 
done, and the treaty was signed and 
sealed on board the Cornwallis, amid 
the salute of twenty-one guns and the 
hoisting of the flags of England and 
China. Harry Parkes, who was al- 
ready occasionally employed as an 
interpreter, was present at the meet- 
ings of the high-contracting parties, 


demeanor extremely conciliatory, but|and describes with gusto in his diary 


dinner offered them by the enemy.”’ 
By the time that the fleet arrived off 


‘which the Chinese copies were stitched, 


they were “quite ready to eat the good ‘the sealing of the documents, the 


beauty of the yellow silk covers into 














and the excellent lunch with which the 
conclusion of peace was crowned. 

By the terms of the treaty, it was 
provided that British subjects in China 
might 


‘‘carry on their mercantile pursuits with- 
out molestation or restraint, at the cities 
and towns of Canton, Amoy, Foochowfoo, 
Ningpo, and Shanghai,’’ not with the Hong 
merchants of Canton merely, but with 
‘*whatever persons they please.’”’ British 
Consular officers were to be appointed “to 
reside at each of the above-named cities or 
towns, to be the medium of communication 
between the Chinese authorities and the 
said merchants.’”’ The island of Hong 
Kong was ceded in perpetuity to the 
crown of England . . . and an indemnity 
of twenty-one million dollars was to be paid 
for the cost of the expedition, caused by 
“‘the violent and unjust proceedings of the 
Chinese high authorities,’’ and the opium 
destroyed by the Commissioner Lin. Pend- 
ing the payment of the indemnity,... 
the islands Koolangsoo and Chusan were 
to be held by Great Britain. Entire 
equality between the two governments was 
assumed throughout the Treaty, and ‘* Her 
Britannic Majesty’s Chief High Officer in 
China”’ was to ‘‘correspond with the Chi- 
nese High Officers both at the Capital and 
in the Provinces,’’ not in the old humil- 
iating form of ‘‘ Petition,’’ but by a ‘‘ Com- 
munication.” 


Such were the principal points of the 
treaty, which inflicted a deep wound 
on the pride and pretensions of the 
Chinese government. Mr. Poole, in 
reviewing the whole course of our rela- 
tions with China, considers, and rightly 
considers, that our demands fell short 
of those which we had a right to make, 
and which alone would have added se- 
curity to the peace which we then con- 
cluded. But the knowledge of the 
Chinese character which we have ac- 
quired by the light of subsequent 
events, was denied to the negotiators 
of the treaty of 1842. The advantages 
which were gained were such as would 
scarcely have entered into the wildest 
dreams of the small band of English 
merchants who had, a decade before, 
been accustomed to imprisonment on 
the narrow site of the factories at Can- 


ton; and Sir Henry Pottinger might! visits to Canton and Amoy, we find 
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well have been proud at having broken 
down some of the most obstructive bar- 
riers which China had interposed be- 
tween herself and the world at large. 

But though a decided step in advance 
had been gained, more remained to be 
done. The Chinese had been com- 
pelled to submit to our terms by force 
ofarms. Like all Asiatics, the natives 
of the Flowery Land are ever ready to 
agree to any terms when in the face of 
a superior force ; but, like all Asiatics, 
they reserve to themselves an arriére 
pensée in such circumstances. That 
which has been extorted at the point 
of the bayonet may, they consider, be 
annulled and evaded by fraud and 
chicanery. So long as Chusan and 
Koolangsoo were held by our troops, 
matters were allowed to run smoothly, 
and the Chinese government appeared 
to show every disposition to carry out 
the terms of the treaty. No sooner, 
however, were those guarantees for the 
nation’s good faith given up, than the 
true policy of the government became 
apparent. Riots directed against for- 
eigners broke out at the several ports ; 
the factories at Canton were burned to 
the ground ; Englishmen were attacked 
in the streets of the towns and in the 
neighboring country districts ; and the 
gates of Canton were resolutely kept 
closed in the face of all foreigners. In 
these and numberless other ways was 
expressed ‘the invincible repugnance 
with which the treaty was held by the 
official classes —that hide-bound body 
of pedantic literati, the grist of an irra- 
tional examination-mill, who represent 
alike statesmanship and clerkship in 
China.”” The inevitable result of these 
tactics followed in due course, and a 
second war was necessary to bring 
home to the narrow and treacherous 
minds of the mandarins the folly and 
danger of pursuing a dishonest and 
tortuous policy. 


But to return to Harry Parkes. The 


|conclusion of the treaty brought to a 


temporary close the exciting life which 
he had lately been leading. Consular 
work seemed tame and uninteresting 
after the joy of battle, and, after short 
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him ordered to proceed as interpreter 
at Foochow, and chafing at the pro- 
spective dulness of the port. The first 
consul at Foochow was a man who, 
from a naturally kindly disposition, had 
made it his leading object to conform 
in all ways to the wishes and preju- 
dices of the Chinese. He allowed 
himself to be housed in a miserable 
dwelling, in a low part of the town ; 
and when he flew the British flag, he 
could not make up his mind to hoist it 
more than half-mast high, for fear of 
offending the mandarins. His reward 
came in the shape of contumely and 
impertinences from the hands before 
which he bowed. Fortunately for 
Parkes, a man of quite another mould 
reigned as consul when he received his 
appointment to that port. Mr. (now 
Sir Rutherford) Alcock was a man of 
strong determination and of keen in- 
sight into the Asiatic character, and 
soon learnt to appreciate to the full the 
ceaseless activity and the unflinching 
courage of his subordinate. To this 
period of his career Parkes owed much 
of the success that awaited him in the 
future. Mr. Alcock’s discipline was 
strict, and he exacted a full measure of 
work from his interpreter. At the 
same time he admitted him to his 
friendship, and threw open to him 
the well-stored library which he had 
brought with him to Foochow. In 
Mrs. Alcock, also, Parkes found a sin- 
cere friend, and only those who have 
been cast adrift in early life in Eastern 
cities can appreciate the advantages he 
enjoyed in being admitted to the 
society of so kindly and cultivated a 
lady. 

As a legacy from the late consul’s 
obsequious policy, the new-comers had 
to endure insults and inconveniences 
from the natives. On one occasion, 
General D’ Aguilar, commanding the 
troops in China, with his staff, visited 
the port, and encountered gross vio- 
Jence from the mob. ‘ They shouted 
Fau kow! (Foreign dogs) at them,” 
writes Mr. Martin, who was present on 
the occasion, ‘“‘leaped on the (sedan) 
chairs and opened the hanging fronts, 
threw a brick at Captain Hewitt, and 
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even jumped on his shoulders to tear 
off his gold epaulets.’ A little later, 
Parkes himself was assaulted when 
walking on the city wall, and narrowly 
escaped with his life. These outrages 
were not likely to be passed over either 
by the consul or his interpreter ; and 
we read that ‘‘ three of Parkes’s younger 
assailants were severely flogged with 
bamboos, and three of the older men 
were exposed for a month with the 
cangue, or wooden collar, round their 
necks.”’ 

In 1846 Mr. Alcock was appointed 
consul at Shanghai, and took Parkes 
with him as his interpreter. The 
choice of Shanghai as a treaty port 
was a most fortunate one. Situated 
close to the mouth of the Yangtsze- 
kiang, it commands the trade brought 
down by that mighty stream from the 
central and western provinces of the 
empire ; the districts in the immediate 
vicinity are accounted some of the rich- 
est of even the most fertile depart- 
ments of China, while its central 
position on the coast marks it out as 
the emporium for the trade of the 
outer world. The people also are of a 
different mould from the natives of 
Foochow and Canton. They are men 
of peace, and abhor all disturbances 
which interfere with the exercise of 
their ceaseless industry. Mr. Alcock’s 
duties, therefore, consisted at first in 
developing the resources of the port; 
and in this, as in every other undertak- 
ing, he was ably and vigorously sup- 
ported by his interpreter. The calm, 
however, was shortly broken. The 
facilities of Shanghai as a trading port 
had attracted to its neighborhood large 
numbers of Fuhkien junkmen, who 
found employment on board the ves- 
sels which bore the grain of the Central 
Provinces to the capital. These men 
brought with them all the fierceness of 
their race, and were not long in show- 
ing that they were not a whit behind 
the people of Foochow in their hatred 
of foreigners. A singularly unpro- 
voked attack was committed by these 
men on three missionaries who had 
visited Tsingpu, a town near Shanghai. 
With neither excuse nor warning, an 
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infuriated mob set upon the defence- 
less foreigners. With the greatest 
difficulty the missionaries escaped with 
their lives, but not before they had all 
been robbed and seriously wounded. 
A prompt and full redress for this out- 
rage was demanded from the taotai, 
who promised everything, but did noth- 
ing. As Mr. Alcock wrote to Sir John 
Davis, the British minister ; — 

The efforts of the Chinese on the one 

hand to establish the nullifying clause of 
irresponsibility, and our determination to 
enforce the opposite principle . . . as the 
essential condition of the treaty, is the 
whole question at issue . . . and one which 
seems at the present moment to threaten 
the necessity for recourse to active hostili- 
ties. 
Finding that this plea of irresponsi- 
bility was still urged by the taotai, Mr. 
Alcock determined to adopt stringent 
measures. After having in vain de- 
manded the capture of the chief crim- 
inals, he gave formal notice to the 
taotai that, unless these offenders were 
apprehended within forty-eight hours, 
he would stop all payment of duties by 
British ships, and that not a single 
grain-junk should be allowed to leave 
the river. This measure must, we can 
well suppose, have had the full support 
of Harry Parkes. The position was 
one which was well suited to his enter- 
prising nature. A great principle was 
at stake, and the evil-doers were sup- 
ported by fifty war-junks and thirteen 
thousand discontented vagabonds in 
the neighborhood. To face these 
forces, and to keep watch and guard 
over the fourteen hundred junks which 
were ready to put to sea, the consul 
had to rely upon one sloop of war. 
Fortunately Captain Pitman, the com- 
mander of that ship, was cast in the 
same mould with Alcock and Parkes. 
With alacrity he undertook to support 
the consul’s action, and so well did he 
accomplish his task, that without firing 
a shot not a single junk escaped. 

The Chinese are not an 
people, and it is easy from past ex- 
perience to predict with certainty the 
course they will pursue in given cir- 
cumstances. In cases such as the pres- 
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ent the mandarins invariably first at- 
tempt intimidation. If that fails, they 
affirm their helplessness to do what is 
required of them; and if forced from 
this plea, they shield the real offenders 
by giving up men of straw who have 
had no more to do with the outrage 
than the man in the moon. In this 
particular instance they began by point- 
ing out the danger which might arise 
to the consul and foreigners generally 
from the anger of the populace. The 
answer given to this warning was that 
the consul and his interpreter contin- 
ued to walk unattended through the 
streets and lanes of the city, while 
Mrs. Alcock visited her friends and 
acquaintances as if nothing were im- 
pending. Seeing the futility of attempt- 
ing to frighten people of the English 
race, the taotai next declared that he 
was powerless to arrest the criminals. 
This plea Mr. Alcock met by despatch- 
ing Parkes to Nanking to lay a formal 
complaint against the taotai before the 
viceroy. Driven by this action to his 
third intrenchment, the taotai notified 
to the consul that he had secured the 
offenders. An inspection, however, 
revealed the fact that the captured men 
were not the real culprits, and it was 
not until the viceroy had sent the pro- 
vincial judge to Shanghai that the real 
offenders were handed over to justice. 
Thus within little more than a week 
the matter was finally and satisfactorily 
settled, and a statement of the cir- 
cumstances cannot but suggest a com- 
parison between the effective policy 
pursued on this occasion with that 
which has been attempted by the 
foreign ministers at Peking since the 
establishment of the legations at the 
capital. No one who remembers the 
ceaseless delays which occurred in 
gaining even partial satisfaction for the 
Tientsin massacre, the murder of Mar- 


|gary, and the recent riots on the Yang- 


tsze-kiang — we will not add the murder 


|of the two missionaries at Sungpu, 
inventive | 


since, though the outrage occurred 
more than six months ago, no repara- 
tion has as yet been made — will fail to 
perceive that our weapons have been 
blunted and our power for good emas- 
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culated by the new policy which con- 
tact with the central government has 
brought about. 

The time had now arrived when 
Harry Parkes considered himself enti- 
tled to a leave. He had left England 
as a mere boy, and he desired to revive 
his recollections of his native country, 
as well as to acquire some knowledge 
of the other nations of Europe. With 
his usual energy he made the most of 
every moment of his time, and com- 
bined sight-seeing, visiting his friends, 
and study, with untiring diligence. Al- 
ready he was a marked man at the For- 
eign Office, and the impression which 
both Lord Palmerston and Mr. Ham- 
mond had formed of his character from 
his work in China was fully confirmed 
by personal interviews. 

With his mind full of resuscitated 
memories and new impressions, he re- 
turned to China in 1851, and took up 
the post of interpreter at Amoy. He 
was almost immediately, however, or- 
dered to Canton; but finding a nego- 
tiation pending which suited his humor, 
he agreed at the request of the consul 
to remain until the matter was settled. 
For three years the consul had been 
vainly attempting to settle a land ques- 
tion with the taotai, who, after ex- 
hausting the usual pleas for delay, had 
betaken himself to Hinghwa, a town a 
hundred and twenty miles from the 
scene of his legitimate labors, where 
he naturally considered himself safe 
from the intrusion of the persistent 
foreigner. But he had counted with- 
out Harry Parkes. With the consent 
of the consul, his energetic interpreter 
undertook to go in pursuit of the erring 
mandarin. Alone, with the exception 
of his native attendants, Parkes started 
on his adventurous journey. But the 
news of his approach had already 
reached the taotai, who sent an official 
to persuade him to return to Amoy, on 
the understanding that he would follow 
immediately. Parkes’s experience of 
Chinese promises had taught him that 
they were worthless, and he therefore 
pushed on towards his destination. 


On arriving in the neighborhood of 
Hinghwa, he was met by the district 
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magistrate, who objected to his enter- 
ing the city on the plea that there were 


no inns within the walls. To this ex- 
cuse Parkes turned a deaf ear, and 
declared his determination to demand 
lodgings at one of the official residences 
if rooms could not be otherwise ob- 
tained. ‘* This declaration,’’ he writes 
to his consul, *‘induced them to con- 
duct me at once to a commodious 
house within the city in which the 
haifang — a customs’ officer —also lo- 
cated himself.’ After remaining in 
the town some days, during which, in 
spite of numerous prevarications and 
excuses on the part of the authorities, 
he arranged the main points in dis- 
pute, he returned to Amoy, having re- 
ceived a promise in writing from the 
taotai that he would follow him in a 
day or two. The taotai kept his word 
on this occasion, and three days after 
his arrival at Amoy the vexed question 
was settled. 

Parkes was now free to take up his 
post as interpreter at Canton. The 
conditions of the port were different 
from those to which he had hitherto 
been accustomed. Instead of the local 
authorities with whom he had treated 
at Shanghai, Foochow, and Amoy, it 
fell to his lot to negotiate with the 
imperial high commissioner, who, under 
the emperor, exercised supreme control 
over foreign relations at the five treaty 
ports. At first sight, it might be sup- 
posed that the presence of an imperial 
plenipotentiary would have facilitated 
the transaction of business. But we 
discovered at Canton, as has since been 
made plain to us at Peking, that the 
attempt to place our relations with 
China on a level with those which find 
acceptance in Berlin and Paris is based 
on a misconception, and must prove 
futile in practice. We are apt to sup- 
pose that in China as in Europe treaties 
are made to be kept, but the true Chi- 
nese view is that so soon as the em- 
peror has put his hand to a treaty of 
peace every artifice should be practised 
io nullify its effects. As has been said 
of the natives of India, we have to deal 
in China ‘‘ with men destitute of what 
in Europe is called honor, with men 
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who would give any promise without 
hesitation and break any promise with- 
out shame, with men who would 
unscrupulously employ corruption, per- 
jury, forgery, to compass their ends.”’ 
Instead, therefore, of finding negotia- 
tions simplified by the presence of so 
august an official, Parkes soon dis- 
covered that Canton “was the head- 
quarters of fanaticism, arrogance, and 
duplicity —the focus of the anti-for- 
eign feeling in China.” 

The burning questions at Canton at 
the time of Parkes’s arrival were the 
constantly occurring outrages on for- 
eigners and their exclusion, contrary to 
the treaty, from the city. To the re- 
monstrances and the demands for 
redress made by the minister at Hong- 


nor had provided protection against 
Similar outrages. Though the acts 
were the people’s acts, the hand was in 
each case recognized as the hand of the 
mandarins. Against the high commis- 
sioner’s opposition Parkes fought as he 
had fought against the aggressive acts 
of the authorities at the other treaty 
ports. But it was not so easy a matter 
to run the high commissioner to earth 
as it had been to find the Amoy taotai, 
more especially as he steadily refused 
to hold personal communication with 
the consular authorities. While mat- 
ters were in this state, Parkes was 
called upon to accompany Dr. (after- 
wards Sir John) Bowring on a mission 
to that hitherto impracticable country 
of Siam. The accession of a new king, 
who was possessed of a certain amount 
of European learning and was said to 
hold advanced views, was considered 
to afford a favorable opportunity for 
the conclusion of a commercial treaty. 
The mission met at first with a doubt- 
ful reception. But Parkes was not 
easily discouraged. With indefatigable 





| 





energy and marked ability he discussed | 


point after point with the ministers, 
and succeeded, after infinite labor in 


kong and the consul on the spot, the | at Windsor to take leave. 


Chinese had neither given satisfaction | 
| Office, and the bride had not seen him all 
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the regard of the officials with whom 
he was brought into contact, and not- 
ably of those who had begun as his 
most pronounced opponents. 

On the conclusion of the negotiations 
Parkes was sent home with the treaty, 
which he had the honor of explaining 
in person to the queen. Six months’ 
leave was all that was allowed him, but 
in that short time he transacted at the 
Foreign Office much important busi- 
ness, and added the crowning joy to 
his life by his marriage with Miss 
Fanny Plumer. Nine days after the 
event he started with his bride for the 
far East. 

Two days they allowed themselves for a 
pretence of a honeymoon ; then the bride- 


groom was summoned to wait on the queen 
On the seventh 


he was up writing all night for the Foreign 


the day. On the eighth he wound up his 
work with a rush ; and on the ninth they 
left England. 

On his way to China he stopped at 
Bangkok to exchange the ratifications 
of the new treaty, and with his bride 
was received with cordial hospitality by 
the king. There were several matters 
still to be considered in connection 
with the tariff, and Parkes was not the 
man to leave anything unfinished. He 
therefore stayed some weeks in the 
Siamese capital, and concluded, to the 
satistaction of all concerned, the knotty 
points which had been left for final 
consideration. On arriving in China 
he was appointed to act as consul at 
Canton in Mr. Alcock’s absence, and 
he was then brought face to face with 
the man, who of all others represented 
the stolid repulsiveness of the Chinese 
mandarinate, and who was destined 
eventually to fall before him. Yeh had 
succeeded as imperial high commis- 
sioner at Canton. Possessed of a more 
than usually obstinate nature, he, in 
his foreign policy, bettered the instruc- 
tion of his predecessors. He had a 


|profound contempt for all foreigners, 


breaking down their objections and | 


It is 
China, 


in carrying the points at issue. 
remarkable that here, as in 


| communication 


and not only refused to hold personal 
with the British offi- 
cials, but still persistently refused to 


Parkes won not only the esteem but! allow a foreigner to enter the gates of 
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the city. Itis doubtful whether among 
his own countrymen he was not as 
unpopular as among ourselves. His 
cruelty was excessive ; and though the 
seditious outbreaks which disturbed the 
neighborhood of the city justified the 
adoption of strong measures, the whole- 
sale executions which disgraced his 
rule aroused a strong feeling of re- 
sentment among the people. In 1846 
Sir John Davis had concluded a con- 
vention with Keying, in which the 
right of entrance into the city was 
distinctly acknowledged, and this con- 
vention was subsequently confirmed 
by a written declaration from him 
that the city should be thrown open 
to foreigners at the end of two years. 
No sooner had Yeh succeeded to the 
commissionership than he threw to 
the winds Keying’s written undertak- 
ing, and asserted positively that the 
question was dead and buried. The 
absence of all sense of national honor 
is a marked product of the Chinese ofli- 
cial education. Even the highest man- 
darins, while attempting to browbeat 
foreigners, will often bring themselves 
to ask political favors or assistance 
from the men they affect to despise. 
At the very time when Yeh was heap- 
ing insults on the British minister, he 
had the mean audacity to ask him for 
armed assistance against the rebels who 
were threatening the city. 

Matters were in this state when 
Parkes appeared on the scene. He had 
come out inspired with the spirit of 

-almerston, who had already written 
to Sir John Davis :— 

We shall lose all the vantage-ground we 
have gained by our victories in China, if 
we take a low tone. We must take espe- 
cial care not to descend from the relative 
position which we have acquired ;. . . but 
if we permit the Chinese, either at Canton 
or elsewhere, to resume, as there is no 
doubt they will always be endeavoring to 
do, their former tone of superiority, we 
shall very soon be compelled to come to 
blows with them again. 


‘‘ This despatch should be put in the 
forefront of the instructions given to 
every consul and every minister in the 
East,’’ writes Mr. Poole, and we en- 


| 
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tirely agree with him. All our difficul- 
ties in China have arisen from our 
taking a ‘low tone,’? and from our 
submitting to their air of superiority 
which it is the object of the Chinese to 
assert. The opinions of the foreign 
minister were precisely those of Harry 
Parkes, and feeling that his country’s 
honor was entrusted to his keeping he 
determined to submit to no insult or 
outrage that should blur her escutcheon. 
But events were moving apace. In- 
flammatory placards were issued de- 
nouncing foreigners, and no attention 
whatever was vouchsafed to the con- 
sul’s remonstrances. At last matters 
came to a crisis. The commission- 
er’s subordinates seized a vessel, the 
Arrow, sailing under British colors, 
hauled down the flag, and made the 
crew prisoners. If such an outrage 
were to be permitted, Parkes felt, 
there would be an end to all peace- 
able trading in the Chinese waters. 
He therefore addressed to Yeh a 
strongly worded remonstrance demand- 
ing an apology for the insult, and 
the surrender of the crew. Instead 
of complying Yeh tried the prisoners, 
and, having declared three to have 
been guilty of an imaginary offence, 
offered to hand over the other nine 
to the consul. It is needless to say 
that this offer was declined as a set- 
tlement of the dispute, and, after re- 
peated attempts to induce Yeh to act 
in accordance with the laws of civilized 
nations, Sir John Bowring determined 
to place matters in the hands of the 
admiral. Without loss of time Sir 
Michael Seymour appeared with his 
fleet before the city, and, failing to get 
even a prospect of ultimate satisfac- 
tion, opened fire on the wall and on the 
commissioner’s yamén. The only an- 
swer to this action was the publication 
by Yeh of a proclamation ordering the 
people to kill the ‘“‘troublesome En- 
glish villains ’’ wherever they were met 
with, and offering a reward for every 
life thus taken. This unexpected ob- 
stinacy on the part of Yeh raised a 
serious difficulty. The force at Sir Mi- 


chael Seymour’s command was plainly 
insufficient to occupy and hold the city, 














and it became necessary therefore to 
suspeud operations until the arrival of 
a further force from England. 

In his supreme iguorance of foreign 
affairs — it is doubtful whether he even 
knew where England was on the hab- 
itable globe —Yeh regarded this ab- 
stention as a sign of weakness; and 
had he known that the Manchester 
peace party were at the same time 
protesting against the vindication of 
their country’s honor, his heart would 
have been still further hardened. So 
strong was the support which this 


school of politicians received at the | 


moment, that a vote of censure was 
passed on the government. Paimers- 
ton at once appealed to the country, 
and with that courageous patriotism 
which always distinguished him, he, 
while the decision of the constituencies 
was yet pending, ordered out a consid- 
erable force to China, and appointed 
Lord Elgin as special envoy to the court 
of Peking. Like most of those who 
have had no experience in dealing with 
Orientals, Lord Elgin was inclined to 
accept the pretensions of the Chinese 
at their own value. But every effort 
to bring Yeh to a sense of his respon- 
sibilities proved unavailing, and, after 
considerable delay, an allied army of 
English and French was eventually 
mustered for an attack on Canton. 
Again time was given Yeh for repent- 
ance, but up to the last he believed 
that we should hesitate to cross swords 
with him. In this spirit he addressed 
2a memorial to the emperor, in which 
he wrote, ‘‘ Elgin passes day after day 
at Hongkong, stamping his foot and 
sighing at the difficulties that surround 
him.” 


an assault was made upon the city. | 


With only a slight loss the city was 
taken, and Parkes at once set out in 
search of Yeh, who had attempted to 
avoid the conseqnences of his ill-doing 
by going into hiding. After some diffi- 


culty a man was found who undertook 
to guide Parkes, with a small company 
of bluejackets, to his place of conceal- 
ment. 
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Even Lord Elgin’s patience, | 
however, was at last exhausted, and | 


‘with the people. 
As Parkes entered the building | ministration the dual government— 
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a mandarin stepped forward and de- 
clared himself to be Yeh. Parkes, 
|however, who had a portrait of the 
|commissioner in his pocket, at once 
'discovered the chivalrous imposition, 
jand, rushing through to a back yard, 
| discovered the imperial high commis- 
| sioner struggling with all the difficul- 
ities of obesity to clamber over the 
| back wall. He was at once recognized, 
‘and a sailor rushing forward twisted 
the august tail of his Imperial Majes- 
| ty’s representative round his fist, while 
| Captain Key seized the’ fugitive, as 
well as he could, round the waist. 
“Who are you that address me in my 
own language ?”? demanded Yeh, in 
answer to a remark of Parkes’s. 
‘“*There is no need to tell you my 
name,’’ answered the consul; ‘you 
know it as well as I know yours.”’ 
The duel was over, and the victory re- 
mained to the man who, through good 
report and evil report, had done his 
duty manfully. 

The city was now in the hands of 
the Allies, and it was determined to 
hold it until Lord Elgin’s negotiations 
with the central government should be 
brought to a result. But the task was 
not a light one. With a combined 
force of between four and five thou- 
sand men it was no easy matter to con- 
trol and govern a city containing a 
million of presumable enemies, and 
surrounded on three sides by a popula- 
tion which was said to be _ hostile. 
With a true instinct Lord Elgin ap- 
pointed Parkes one of the three com- 
missioners whom he nominated to 
govern the city under instructions from 
the generals commanding the allied 
forces. Without in any way disparag- 
ing the energy and ability of the two 
military officers — one English and one 
|French—who were associated with 
| Parkes on the Commission, it must be 
}admitted that the strain of the work 
fell upon his shoulders. He alone 
|spoke Chinese, he alone knew inti- 
|mately the native system of govern- 
/ment, and he alone possessed influence 
Under his able ad- 
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for the Chinese governor was left in 
pominal control, while all real admin- 
istration was carried on by the commis- 
sioners — was made to work well and 
efficiently. The meagre garrison was 
judiciously stationed at points of stra- 
tegic value, and a system of police was 
introduced by which the city was ac- 
tively patrolled day and night through- 
out its length and breadth. 

Here, as has been always the case in 
China, the people whose supposed hos- 
tility had been for years employed as 
a plea to keep foreigners out of the 
city, proved to be both submissive and 
friendly. After a few isolated acts of 
violence, on our first entry, the town 
settled down to a peaceful quiet such 
as it had never known before. The 
merchants and tradesmen learnt to re- 
gard our police as their best protect- 
ors, and to recognize that the rule of 
the commissioners was untainted with 
the iniquities common to the native 
courts of justice. The transformation 
was complete. One of the most un- 
ruly cities in the empire ceased from 
troubling. Property was respected and 
guarded ; lives were held sacred ; tor- 
ture and the cruel deaths which had 
been every-day occurrences under the 
native rule were abolished ; the pris- 
ons were inspected and improved ; and, 
what was in the eyes of the Chinese as 
a pearl of great price, the presence of 
the allied army and the revival of trade 
which followed the peace brought a 
rich stream of wealth into the town. 

While engaged in these and other 
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complete and almost bloodless victory. 
This one bold stroke entirely dissipated 


the banditti. But Parkes was not con- 
tent with this. His mind ranged be- 
yond his country’s immediate needs, 
and future interests were ever present 
with him. One of the many rivers 
that fall into the stream known to for- 
eigners as the Canton River is the 
Sikiang or Western River, which flows 
through some of the richest portions 
of the province of Canton, and is bor- 
dered along its course by wealthy and 
populous cities. So rich a field for 
foreign commerce had early attracted 
Parkes’s attention, and, with the 
double object of spying out the land 
and of checking the unruly state of 
affairs which was said to exist on its 
upper waters, he persuaded the gen- 
erals to make a military progress in 
that direction. Complete success at- 
|tended the venture. The commission- 
ers were received at all the towns with 
civility and even cordiality. The nav- 
igability of the stream was fully dem- 
| onstrated, and the country was shown 
to offer a rich promise of future com- 





| merce, A fitting commentary on 
Parkes’s far-sightedness is found in 


the fact that last year, after an interval 
of more than three decades, the Hong- 
kong Chamber of Commerce presented 
a memorial to Lord Rosebery, urging 
‘him to negotiate with the Chinese for 
|the opening of the river to trade. 

| While Parkes had thus been busily 
engaged at Canton, matters had taken 
jan evil turn in the North. After the 


administrative reforms within the city,|captare of Canton, Lord Elgin had 
Parkes kept a watchful eye on the con-| gone northwards with the intention of 
dition of the surrounding country. The | negotiating a treaty at Peking. On 
bands of rebels who had so alarmed | arrival, however, at Tientsin, the in- 
Yeh as to induce him to ask for help evitable commissioners appeared on 
from the ‘‘troublous English villains,’ | the scene, and, with fatal persuasive- 
still haunted the neighborhood, and |ness, induced him to negotiate at that 
even threatened the city itself. Parkes,|city instead of going to the capital. 
who well understood the insignificant Lord Elgin had no sooner signed the 
nature of the rebel forces, by dint of| treaty than he sailed for England, 
persistency overcame the reluctance of leaving to his brother, Mr. Bruce, the 
the allied generals, and induced the duty of exchanging the ratifications at 
military authorities to order an expe-| Peking. This might have been a nat- 


dition against some of the most dis- ural mode of procedure, if the Chinese 
villages. 


turbed The result was a had had the slightest intention of deal- 
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ing honestly by us. But, as Mr. Poole | killed and wounded. A more complete 
justly says :— act of treachery had never yet been 
perpetrated by the Chinese govern- 

The emperor had agreed to the treaty| ment. A year later, however, they 


. in order to get the Allies out of their | were destined to outdo even this infa- 
threatening position near his capital ; but | »,ous act. 


he had not changed his policy a hair’s | The news of the Taku disaster no 


breadth, and he and his ministers had not | . ee é 
the smallest intention of allowing the | °°°®® reached this country than Lord 


* estagtons * 65. tnetiy down the abk tan | Elgin was reappointed envoy extraor- 
riers which excluded them from intercourse | 4itary, and a cousiderable force, to- 
with his government and his court. gether with a French army, was 
despatched to the scene of war. Dur- 

This was proved up to the hilt in more|ing the following summer the allied 
ways than one. State documents were | forces assembled in the neighborhood 
discovered which showed that the ink | of the Taku forts, and as soon as the 
on the treaties was scarcely dry before | arrangements were complete a force 
the Chinese instituted measures to pre-| was landed at Pehtang, with the inten- 
vent a ratification of the treaty, not} tion of taking the Taku forts in rear. 
only in Peking but even at Tientsin, | Parkes, whose services were recognized 
The Taku forts at the mouth of the|as indispensable, was among tlie first 
river were reconstructed and re-armed, | to land. As at Taku, the mud which is 
Chains were thrown across the stream, | brought down from the alluvial plain 
and iron stakes were placed in the bed | of North China by the sluggish rivers 
to prevent the approach of ships. | which find their way into the Gulf of 
News of these measures reached Mr. | Pecheli, lies thick along the neighbor- 
Bruce at Shanghai; and the Chinese | hood of the shore, aud it was with 
commissioners, who had followed him | considerable difficulty that the men and 
thither, while denying any hostile in- guns were eventually landed. The 
tention on the part of their govern-| first night was spent by the expedition 
ment, urged him with all the arguments ‘on an open causeway between seas of 
in their power to give up the idea of | mud. But even the repose of this 
going to the capital by the highway of | wretched resting-place was denied to 
the Peiho, and to take the inconven-| Parkes. A report had reached head- 
ient route from Pehtang, a village ten | quarters. that the Pehtang forts had 
miles north of the Taku forts. Very | been evacuated, and Parkes at his own 
wisely Mr. Bruce declined to adopt | suggestion undertook to enter the town 
this course, and in June, 1859, he ad-|and negotiate for their complete sur- 
vanced with an attendant naval force | render. With a file of men and two 
tothe mouth of the Peiho. The posi-/| officers, he went into the place, and 
tion looked so threatening that Admiral | having gathered the notables about 
Hope, who was in command of the him arranged with them not only that 
fleet, sent a considerable force of guu-| the fort should be handed over to the 
boats to clear the passage if any ob-| Allies, but that supplies should be also 
Struction should be met with. The| forwarded to our men. In accordance 
leading gunboat, however, had no} with this arrangement, Parkes, with 
sooner touched the first boom than a/|three soldiers, an officer of the First 
murderous fire was poured upon her | Royals, and Mr. Gibson of the consular 
from guns which were suddenly un- service, took possession of the fort, 
masked on the forts. The boats an-| which at one time had been seriously 
swered the fire gallantly, but the weight | regarded as an obstacle to our advance. 
of the Chinese guns was so enor-| After some troublesome fighting the 
mously superior that the admiral | Taku forts also fell, and Parkes at con- 
deemed it wise to withdraw, and the} siderable personal risk crossed the 
day ended with the loss of three gun-| Peiho, and hunted down the viceroy 
boats and of several hundred men! of the province, much in the same way 
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as he had unearthed the taotai | 
Hinghwa, and had captured Yeh at} 
Canton. The viceroy, seeing that fur-| 
ther resistance was vain, capitulated | 
in due form ; and a force having been | 
left to garrison the forts, Lord Elgin 
and Baron Gros with the allied armies 
advanced to Tientsin. It is needless to 
say that Parkes was among the first of 
those who reached that city. With the 
admiral and eighty-seven men he took 
possession of two forts in the neighbor- 
hood of the town and one of the city 
gates, and at once proceeded to estab- 
lish a committee of supply among the 
leading native merchants for provision- 
ing the troops. Lord Elgin had no 
sooner arrived than imperial commis- 
sioners from Peking hastened to meet 
him; Parkes, however, who, as the 
ambassador observed, ‘exhibited in 
the conduct of these proceedings his 
usual zeal, ability, and tact,’ soon dis- 
covered that they had no plenipoten- 
tial powers, and they were therefore 
dismissed with the notification that all 
future negotiations must be conducted 
in Peking. The march towards the 
capital was therefore continued, and 
now was committed by the Chinese 
government a crowning act of treach- 
ery, Which has left an indelible stain 
on the already deeply tarnished honor 
of the nation. 

As the army advanced into the neigh- 
borhood of Tungchow, Parkes, accom- 
panied by Mr. (now Sir Henry) Loch, 
Mr. de Norman, Mr. Bowlby, the Times 
correspondent, and Lieutenant Ander- 
son, commanding the escort of five 
King’s Dragoon Guards, and twenty 
sowars of Fane’s Horse, rode into the 
city to arrange a meeting between the 
ambassadors and the imperial commis- 
sioners. The history of the treacher- 
ous capture of these men is so well 
known that it need not be repeated 
here. Let it suffice to say that they 
were all carried prisoners to Peking 
and beyond, Parkes and Loch being 





separated from the rest. These two 
having been tightly bound were driven 
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It was sunset [Parkes wrote] before we 
reached the east gate of Peking, and 8 P.M. 
before our cart halted in a court of which 
it was then too dark to see anything. 
Lanterns were produced, and again I shud- 
dered, as I found we were in the hands of 
the Board of Punishments, who may be 
classed with the officers of the Bastille or 
the Inquisition of Spain. Soon we were 
loaded with chains, and carried before 
these inquisitors, who, after a short exam- 
ination, ordered us to be imprisoned in the 
common prisons, each prisoner to be con- 
fined in a separate prison, but among sixty 
or seventy of their own wretched fellows. 
Here, surrounded by foul and diseased 
criminals, with occasional examinations 
before the board of inquisitors, ‘in 
which the argument of threats and the 
indignities of the torturers were used 
without scruple,’? Parkes was left for 
four days. At the end of that time he 
was removed to a cell by himself, when 
efforts were made to induce him to 
intercede with Lord Elgin for the sus- 
pension of hostilities. This he steadily 
refused to do, and the Chinese, getting 
alarmed at the possible consequences 
of the ill-treatment they were inflicting 
upon him, ordered his chains to be re- 
moved, and announced that he would 
be probably taken out of prison on the 
following day. ‘‘ Not unless Mr. Loch 
goes out too,’’ was the staunch reply 
of the man who was incapable of seek- 
ing his own safety by deserting a 
friend. The next day came, and the 
two men met with a joy which can only 
be understood in its fulness by those 
who have suffered similar adversities. 

At the temple to which they were 
taken they were well fed and well cared 
for. Here negotiations were resumed 
by Hangki, who had formerly filled the 
post of commissioner of customs at 
Canton, and who prided himself on 
having made the discovery that “ the 
English had acurious habit of speaking 
the truth.”’? After some days of intense 
anxiety and weary watching and wait- 
ing, Hangki announced to Parkes that 
Prince Kung, who had taken over the 
administration of the government dur- 


at a rapid pace in an open, springless|ing the absence of the emperor, at 


cart to Peking. 


Jehol in Mongolia, had decided on re- 
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leasing him and Loch at once. Parkes 
merely bowed in answer, and told 
. Loch, who was by, adding, ‘‘ Don’t ex- 
-hibit any pleasure or feeling.”? At 
Loch’s suggestion Parkes resumed with- 
out further remark a discussion as to 
whether or not the moon rotated on 
her own axis. ‘* You appear,’”’ said 
the mandarin, ‘‘ to be alike indifferent 
as to whether you are to die or live,” 
to which Parkes replied, ‘* Not at all ; 
but we have now had considerable ex- 
perience of the vacillation and deceit. of 
the Chinese government, and therefore 
until our release becomes an accom- 
plished fact we venture to doubt it.” 
But the release came, and at two o’clock 
in the afternoon the prisoners were put 
into covered carts, and were driven out 
of the city. A quarter of an hour after 
the city gates closed upon them, a per- 
emptory order was received from Jehol 
for their immediate execution. 

Four Frenchmen and one Sikh were 
liberated at the same time, and eight 
Sikhs were subsequently given up. 
But the remainder, with Lieutenant 
Anderson, Mr. de Norman of the Le- 
gation, and Mr. Bowlby, the Times 
correspondent, were all tortured to 
death. Such infamous conduct on the 
part of the Chinese government could 
not be passed over. The act of. cap- 
ture under a flag of truce was‘a deed 
which finds no parallel in civilized war- 
fare. If the treachery had been devised 
by the military authorities on the spot, 
the first duty of the Chinese govern- 
ment should have been to disavow the 
act. But by adoption they made the 
crime their own, and the subsequent 
indignities and tortures inflicted re- 
duced the perpetrators of these atroc- 
ities to the level of African savages. 
Lord Elgin felt that it was necessary 
to mark the horror and indignation 
with which the baseness and inhuman 
cruelty of the emperor’s advisers were 
universally regarded. Ata distance of 
eight or ten miles in a north-westerly 
direction from Peking stood the Sum- 
mer Palace of the emperor. There, for 


many generations, successive emperors 
had sought relief and relaxation from 
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the cares of State. There had been 
collected together all that was choicest 
and most valuable among the imperial 
treasures. A library richly stored with 
works of every age, and on every sub- 
ject known to the Chinese, furnished 
literary amusement to the monarchs, 
when wearied with the frivolities and 
whims of the ladies of the harem. 
There were also collected valuable cu- 
riosities gathered from all the nations 
of the earth, while jade and other orna- 
ments of native manufacture added a 
quaint beauty and variety to the collec- 
tions. But the contents of the palace 
formed only one of the many attrac- 
tions which it possessed. Situated at 
the foot of the Western Mountains, the 
undulating grounds surrounding the 
buildings lent themselves readily to the 
skilful hands of landscape-gardeners, 
who had converted the whole scene 
into one of strange and exquisite beauty. 

This was the palace in which it was 
known the emperor chiefly delighted, 
and its destruction therefore was deter- 
mined upon by Lord Elgin as a fitting 
punishment for the gross outrage which 
had been perpetrated by his orders. 

On the 18th and 19th of October the 
palace was given to the flames, and, 
as the buildings crumbled into ruins, 
“clouds of smoke,’’ writes Mr. Loch, 
“driven by the wind, hung like a vast 
pall over Peking.’? As a preliminary 
to the conclusion of the treaty, the 
north-eastern gate of Peking was occu- 
pied by the Allies, and on the 27th of 
October the treaties were ratified. The 
winter was approaching, and for four 
months during that dreary season Pe- 
king and the neighborhood are cut off 
from the rest of the world by impas- 
sable barriers of ice and snow. The 
temptation, therefore, to Lord Elgin to 
accept the ratifications from the hands 
of Prince Kung, instead of from the 
emperor in person, was very strong, 
and, as in 1858, so now he left for Eu- 
rope, having again handed over the 
control of affairs to his brother, Mr. 
Bruce. A few days after the ratifica- 
tion of the treaty the ambassador, with 
his staff and army, marched out of the 
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city, leaving one Englishman, Mr. Ad- 
kins, to superintend during the winter 
the repairs necessary to the building 
which had been leased for the Lega- 
tion. Of the retreating company Parkes 
was the last man to leave Peking. 
After all he had gone through, he now 
naturally looked to rejoin for a time 
his wife and family in England. But 
this was denied him. The new ports 
on the Yangtsze-kiang had to be 
opened, and he was ordered to arrange 
this, and to accompany the admiral, 
who was desirous of making himself 
acquainted with the position of the 
Taipings at Nanking. On visiting the 
Heavenly King, some difficulty was 
made by that potentate about establish- 
ing a ship for the protection of foreign- 
ers in the neighborhood of his capital, 
on the ground that he had seen a vision 
which forbade his giving a sanction to 
the proposal. ‘This won’t do at all,” 
said Parkes when told of the difficulty, 
‘“ he must have another vision.”?” And so 
he did, and the ship was posted at its 
allotted anchorage. 

Even yet the long-looked-for leave 
was withheld from him. Canton was 
to be restored to the Chinese, and 
there was only one man who could effi- 
ciently wind up the many important 
affairs in that city. This Parkes did, 
and he had the satisfaction of witness- 
ing the completion of a new site for the 
foreign settlement, which, by his ini- 
tiative, had been recovered from the 
river. For three years the city had 
been in the hands of the Allies, and 
when the time came for the withdrawal 
of the foreign garrison, a genuine testi- 
mony was given to the wisdom and 


justice of their rule by the universally | 


expressed regret of the inhabitants at 
their departure, and by even a show of 
more than passing cordiality on the 
part of the mandarins. 
diately after the conclusion of this 
great work, Parkes went home on his 
well-earned leave of two years, and 
was created a K.C.B. in recognition of 
his great and untiring services. But 
he was now too well-known a man to 
be allowed the quiet which his broken 


Almost imme- 
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health and shattered nerves demanded 

|and he returned to Shanghai as consul 
‘in 1864, without having received all 
the benefit which he had hoped to de- 
|rive from a residence in the English 
climate. 

At this time the Taiping rebellion. 
was drawing to its close, and much 
anxious work had to be undertaken in 
connection with it. This he negotiated 
in conjunction with Gordon, with 
whom, as was natural, he formed a 
close friendship. The ordinary con- 
sular work at Shanghai was, however, 
not so congenial to him as the stirring 
events of the campaign had been ; but 
whatever his hand found to do he did it 
with his might ; and when in 1865 he 
was appointed minister to Japan, the 
foreign community at Shanghai recog- 
nized that they were losing the ser- 
vices of a man who had done much for 
them, and was capable of doing much 
more. 

For eighteen years Sir Harry Parkes 
filled the post of minister at the ever- 
changing court of the mikado. He 
watched the progress of the revolution 
which upset the old feudal system, 
which had been in force in the country 
for more than twelve centuries, and he 
took part in consolidating the authority 
of the mikado when he accepted the 
}reins of power from the last of the 
|shoguns. These were troublous times. 
| Even among the Japanese, to whom, 
of late years, change and novelty have 
| seemed necessary for their existence, 
there were found interested patriots 
| who resented the establishment of the 
new order of things. The fanaticism 
of these men showed itself by attacks 
on the hated foreigners, whose advent 
they associated with the disappearance 
of the political state to which they were 
accustomed. Thrice Parkes was at- 
tacked by men carrying the polished 
blades of their country, and thrice as 
by miracles his life was saved. For 
the details of this most interesting 
period of Sir Harry Parkes’s life, we 











must refer our readers to the very able 
and graphic description contained in 
the second volume of the biography. 
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this, and for the tremblingly obstruc- 


This portion of the work fell to the lot 
of Mr. Dickins, who has executed it 
with marked ability and with a careful 
regard to historical perspective. Two 
domestic events occurred in these 
years, which threw a gloom over the 
rest of Sir Harry Parkes’s life. While 
on Jeave in England, in 1872, his eldest 
daughter died of scarlet fever, and 
seven years later Lady Parkes, whose 
health had never recovered that sad 
shock, passed away. 

On the departure of Sir Thomas 
Wade from Peking in 1882, the offer of 
that Legation was made to Sir Harry 
Parkes, who promptly accepted it. His 
return to China, the scene of his many 
triumphs, was greeted with acclama- 
tion by the foreign communities. On 
landing at Shanghai he received an 
ovation, and his advent at Peking was 
the subject of as much hopeful expec- 
tancy on the part of his countrymen, as 
it was of suspicion and disapproval on 
the part of the Tsungli Yamén (the 
Chinese Foreign Office). Sir Harry 
had thought it likely that the Chinese 
government would have exercised their 
right of veto, and would have objected 
to his appointment. This they did not 
do, being confident that the weapons 
which a knowledge of European diplo- 
macy had put into their hands would 
serve their purposes. The transfer- 
ence, brought about by the establish- 
ment of the Legation at Peking, of the 
scene of all negotiations from the treaty 
ports to the capital, has so far had a 
most disastrous effect on the position 
of foreigners in China. In the old 
days a consul or minister dealt with the 
local authorities at the treaty ports, 
who had two motives—not always 
effective — for acting in conformity 
with their treaty obligations. They 
were aware that any false step on their 
part might bring down upon them the 
emperor’s wrath, which would proba- 
bly mean dismissal, or in aggravated 
cases a sentence of death, and they 
were conscious that they were face to 
face with a power which possessed 
means on the spot to enforce its just 
demands, We have now altered all 
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tive local authorities we have ex- 
changed ministers who are inveterately 
hostile, and who at a distance of one 
hundred and twenty miles from the 
coast feel themselves securely protected 
against any but diplomatic pressure. 
Just as, years before, the presence of 
an imperial commissioner at Canton 
had made that city the headquarters of 
fanaticism, arrogance, and duplicity, so 
the change to Peking has placed for- 
eign affairs in the hands of the most 
arrogant and persistent enemies of the 
** outer barbarians.”’ 

Sir Harry Parkes was well aware of 
the difficulties with which the Legation 
had to contend under the new condi- 
tion of things, and he was prepared 
therefore to meet with obstruction and 
difficulties. But only those who have 
| had experience of dealing with the 
| Yamén can have any idea of the an- 
|noyances and impertinences to which 
| ministers are subjected on their visits 

No one knows better 





}to that office. 
‘than a Chinese mandarin how to offer 
| Slights to a visitor, either by indiffer- 
| ence of manner, or by turns of expres- 
|sion of which it is difficult to make 
formal complaint. If a minister, hav- 
ing a knowledge of the language, 
speaks to them in their own tongue, 
they affect to misunderstand him, and 
| sneer at his diction ; and if they find 
| no excuse for such conduct, they weary 
/him out with ridiculous commonplaces 
| and affected civilities. Masters of the 
|art of procrastination, they drive busi- 
|nesslike envoys to despair with their 
|interminable delays and ceaseless flow 
of talk. ‘To get a decision from the 
|Tsungli Yamén,” said Parkes, ‘“ was 
‘like trying to draw water from a well 
with a bottomless bucket.’’ To foreign 
ministers, whatever were their temper- 
aments, visits to the Yamén had be- 
come, and are increasingly becoming, 
hours of torture; but to Sir Harry 
| Parkes, with his active mind and ener- 
getic character, they were unusually 
painful, Accustomed as he had always 





| been to settle matters out of hand, the 


sight of the ever-lengthening list of 
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unsatisfied British claims added a con- 
stant worry to his other annoyances. 
By persistence and sheer force of will 
he succeeded occasionally in clearing 
off long outstanding complaints, but he 
did this at the expense of scenes such 
as have rarely been witnessed within 
the walls of the Yamén. On one his- 
toric occasion the mandarins strode up 
and down the reception-hall, shouting 
and raging at Parkes, who employed 
the time thus wasted in rolling and 
smoking a cigarette. But though in 
this as in other hard-fought battles he 
came out victorious, the constant strain, 


engendered by the ever-watchful and 


unceasing antagonism of the manda- 
rins, injuriously affected his constitu- 
tion, which had already been shattered 
by over-work, and by the many perils 
and difficulties which he had encoun- 
tered. In these circumstances an attack 
of fever, which in happier surround- 
ings might probably have been thrown 
off, sapped his remaining strength, and 
during the night of the 21st of March, 
1885, he passed quietly away at the 
early age of fifty-seven. 

Thus died the man whom Mr. 
O’Conor, the present British minister 
at Peking, has described as ‘ the ablest 
defender of British interests in the far 
East,”? and from north to south, wher- 
ever the British flag flew in China, the 
news of his death was received with 
universal mourning. But it was not 
only among his own countrymen that 
his death was regretted. The Japanese 
minister for foreign affairs telegraphed 
his “deep sorrow at the death of one 
whose wise and frank advice and 
timely and energetic action have as- 
sisted Japan in the course of her prog- 
ress ;”’ and it was by the direct order 
of the viceroy, Li Hungchang, whose 
bodyguard escorted the coffin to the 
ship at Tientsin, that “‘as the steamer 
bearing the remains passed down to 
the mouth of the Peiho, the very Taku 
forts— where the late minister had 
dictated the terms of surrender a quar- 
ter of a century before —fired minute 
guns ” until the ship disappeared below 
the horizon. 
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PART EIGHTH. 

THE arrival of Count § » who 
came as soon as possible after my 
brothers, and whom I met as I was 
leaving the apartment of my sister-in- 
law, made me feel that Patrick in his 
presence must restrain his feelings. I 
dreaded the approaching interview be- 
tween my brother and the lady to whom 
he still professed such deep attach- 
ment, but I knew it must take place, 
and I desired to have as many persons 
present as possible to hear the promise 
of fidelity to Sara that I felt sure of 
extracting from his lips. Rose and the 
doctor were in attendance on Made- 
moiselle de L——. I thought Tener- 
mill was there too, and I begged the 
count to accompany us, confiding to 
him in a whisper what I expected from 
Patrick’s sense of duty. 

A sign from my sister warned us 
that the situation was critical. I had 
not yet told Patrick and the count how 
things were; now [ found myself 
obliged to explain to them that the life 
of Mademoiselle de L—— was consid- 
ered in danger. No sooner had these 
words escaped my lips than Patrick 
broke from me. He flung himself on 
his knees beside the bed. He pressed 
his lips upon her hand; he showed 
such marks of agitation and of fervor, 
that for the first time I understood the 
difference love can make in a man’s 
deportment; and I looked on with 
great displeasure at the scene. 

The doctor had whispered to him 
that he must keep silence, but though 
he did not speak, every sigh, every 
action, showed how completely I had 
been mistaken when I thought he was 
about to adhere to duty and to sacrifice 
his love. 

Mademoiselle de L—— opened her 
eyes, and her fingers seemed to close 
upon his hand. ‘Don’t grieve too 
much,” she said. ‘Go back to you: 























wife, and be good to her, but do not 
forget that I loved you so much that i 
die of grief for our separation.” 

Here Patrick’s emotion became such 
that the doctor ordered him from the 
room. The count and I had waited at 
the door. When he appeared I begged 
the count to let me speak alone with 
him, and I drew him into the garden. 
He let me lead him along one of its 
walks as if he were unconscious of 
what I was doing. He did not seem to 
hear either my kind words or my re- 
proaches. At last I made him stop and 
hear what I had to say. 

“Your state of mind,” I told him, 
‘has overthrown your reason. Pray 
Heaven it may not overthrow your 
honor. Just now I gave you credit for 
intending to do what you ought. I 
could see that the unhappiness of your 
amiable wife had moved you, — but 
now ss 

He interrupted me, and to this very 
moment I cannot recall his look of fury 
without horror. I had known him all 
his life as the gentlest and most tender- 
hearted of human beings; in all his 
troubles of late he had shown more 
grief than anger; but now the idea 
that Mademoiselle de L *s life was 
in danger, and that through his fault, 
put him beside himself. With rage, 
such as I never would have supposed 
could be harbored in his bosom, he re- 
proached me with having ruined him. 
He called me the most odious names. 
He swore that if she died my life 
should answer for hers. When I tried 
to put in a few words in my own de- 
fence he stopped me by a torrent of 
abuse, and his last words were a fright- 
ful oath that he would never again see 
me, or listen to me, or be guided by 
my counsels. He rushed back to the 
house, making me a sign not to follow 
him. 

I stood spell-bound where he left 
me. Such words from Tenermill would 
hardly have astonished me, but from 
Patrick ! — Patrick ! whom I had loved 
so tenderly, — Patrick, my dearest, my 
most gentle-hearted brother! I could 
not bear it. I burst into tears. 
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After a few minutes I reflected that 'law, tears came into my eyes. 
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another duty devolved upon me. [ 
had the interests of another person to 
protect, and I made two resolutions. 
One was that 1 would give my assent 
to no plans made by the young people ; 
the other that I would seclude myself, 
and be as little with them as possible. 
I would devote myself to my sister-in- 
law, and to her alone. As for Made- 
moiselle de L——, I did not care what 
became of her. Even what concerned 
my brothers had lost its interest. 
Their ingratitude had extinguished in 
my heart all feelings of relationship. 

I had heard nothing of Tenermill 
since we reached Les Saisons. I had 
expected to find him in Mademoiselle 
de L *s apartments, and I had never 
thought of enquiring for him when I 
found he was not there. But some of 
the servants now told me that he had 
asked leave to be admitted to my sister- 
in-law’s presence, and to see her alone. 

I had so little confidence in Tener- 
mill, that I was about to go in and 
break up their interview, but then, 
feeling sure that George could not be 
so unmanly as to say anything offen- 
sive to a woman under such circum- 
stances, I waited till he should come 
out of her chamber. I waited long. 
He came out with a quiet smile, and 
assured me at once that, though he had 
taken sides with Patrick, seeing how 
deeply he was attached to Mademoi- 
selle de L , he had felt great pity 
for my sister-in-law, and that it would 
give him great pleasure could he take 
part in their reconciliation. ‘I came 
here,’’ he said, ‘to express these sen- 
timents to my lady, and our conversa- 
tion has only increased my interest in 
her.” Then he added that he could 
not understand how his brother could 
be insensible to the charms of a wife so 
amiable, and that he should tell him so 
at once. 

This unexpected change in George 
removed some of the bitterness in my 
heart. I was very much more afraid of 
him than I was of Patrick, and I had 
made up my mind that he had taken 
part against me. When I heard him 








speak in such a way of my sister-in- 
I em- 
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braced him, and told him everything I 
could think of that might strengthen 
his good opinion of her, as if I had 
thought him as zealous as I was myself 
to bring back Patrick to his duty. 

He listened to me patiently, but I 
thought several times that he was 
thinking of something else. ‘I own,”’ 
he said at last, “‘that my brother’s 
passion for Mademoiselle de L—— is 
extreme, and when I saw him give his 
assent to our plan of reconciliation, I 

yas afraid of the result. 
greatly to be pitied. 
suffer cruelly from his caprices. If she 
could be only brought to see with her 
own eyes 4 

Here he broke off. ‘I will go and 
speak to him,”’ he added. ‘If you are 
going in to see her, say all you can to 
assure her that my lips have only ex- 
pressed the feelings of my heart.” 

Perplexed by Tenermill’s new way 
of expressing himself, I entered the 
sick-room with considerable apprehen- 
sion. At once I saw that Sara had been 
greatly gratified by what had passed 
between her and Tenermill. She knew 
nothing of Mademoiselle de L *s 
illness, nor of Patrick’s emotion at the 
sight of her, and I was careful not to 
inform her. When I saw what an 
effect a short interview with Tenermill 
had had upon her, I began to reason 








that perhaps Patrick’s anger would be | 


appeased as suddenly as it had been 
excited. Rose I was sure I could win 
over, Count §$ would follow her 
lead. ‘* Ungrateful brother!’ I came 
near crying aloud, *‘now I am sure of 
you. We will bring you back to duty. 
We will make you love a wife with 
whom you will be happy in spite of 
yourself ! ”’ 

Still I could not but wonder what had 
made such a sudden change in Tener- 
mill. I spoke of it to Count S——, now 
almost one of our family. He said, 
that knowing Patrick’s attachment to 
Mademoiselle de L , he had found 
it hard to believe his reconciliation with 
his wife could be sincere, and he feared 
he was further from a return to her 
than ever. After leaving the garden 








he had gone back to Mademoiselle de 


My lady is} 
I fear she may | 
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L——’s room, declaring to her that if 
she died one grave should contain them 
both, but that if she lived no obstacle 


should separate them. Mademoiselle 
de L—— had seemed to revive into 
new life as he protested his devotion. 
*“* Alas!’ said I to the count, “I 
find love to be a stronger —a more un- 
happy passion than I ever imagined, 
till you all showed me its power. Iam 
glad at least to hear of the improve- 
ment in the health of Mademoiselle de 
L—. The sooner she gets well 
enough to return to Paris, the better 
| for us all. When she is gone Pat- 
\vick will hardly resist the remon- 
| Strances and advice of all his family.” 
|; The count said that I was right in 
| wishing for Mademoiselle de L ’s 
departure, but he was less sanguine 
than I was as to the effect on Patrick 
of anything that might be said to him. 
Meantime, I begged Rose to stay with 
Mademoiselle de L——, and not to 
leave Patrick and that lady alone to- 
gether. ; 
For my part I resolved to shut my- 
self up in my own rooms as much as 
| possible, and have little intercourse 
|) with my family. But there was one 
|thing that greatly troubled me: how 
| could Sara fail to find out the presence 
| of her rival, and surely she would won- 
'der if her husband after his promises 
never again came near her. But Ten- 
ermill, to whom I spoke upon the sub- 
ject, said he would take care to keep 
hermind easy, and would pay her all 
possible attention. He would find some 
good excuse for Patrick, and I might 
safely trust the matter in his hands. 
My anxieties had an effect upon my 
health, and though I had intended to 
seek seclusion, I was really obliged to 
keep my room, and I grew not only 
impatient but displeased and _ hurt, 
when none of my family, except Rose 
jand the count (who paid me one short 
| visit),came to see me. Tenermill, they 
told me, had asked them to bestow all 
| their attention on Mademoiselle de 
L——, and leave the care of her lady- 
ship entirely to him. 
As soon as I could get about again I 
eagerly sought light upon this mystery, 






































and my first interview was with Ten- 
ermill, who made many excuses for 
not having been to see me during my 
sickness. ‘I cannot imagine,’’ he 
continued ‘how Patrick can have con- 
ceived an aversion for so charming a 
woman as her ladyship. I would do 
anything to make her happier. I have 
told her all this,’ he went on with 
some embarrassment, ‘* and I have en- 
treated her to trust me, for I could 
promise she should see the end of all 
her griefs, and be a happy wife to her 
life’s end. Isee a way in which this 
may be accomplished. She may not 
like it at first, but sooner or later she 
will recognize its advantages.”’ 

‘* How can you doubt,” I said, “‘ that 
she would comply with anything that 
would bring her safe out of her 
troubles? It is Patrick whom you 
will find difficult to manage.” 

‘On the contrary,” said he, ‘ Pat- 
rick approves my plan already. My 
sole difficulty will be to obtain my 
lady’s consent.”’ 

All this of course only perplexed me. 
I was about to say so, when Tenermill, 
turning to me with a caressing gentle- 
ness I had hardly seen in him, begged 
me as a favor not to see my sister-in- 
law fora day ortwo. ‘ Your illness is 
a good excuse,”’ he said, ** I will make 
her understand that you are not well 
enough to leave your room.” 

He seemed so anxious that I should 
comply, that I promised, though I 
could not imagine what his desire that 
I should not see his brother’s wife, 
could mean. 

The next day, as both the ladies 
were getting better, Count S urged 
that his marriage should take place at 
once with Rose. They needed, he 
said, no marriage festivities. The mar- 
riage ceremony could be performed at 
home, —in our own house, without fuss 
or publicity. He himself would attend 
to all legal and ecclesiastical formali- 
ties, and Rose consenting with many 
blushes, was folded in the arms of one 
of the most noble and most amiable 
But I 
So long as 
remained under 





men whom I have ever known. 
insisted upon one thing. 
Mademoiselle de L 
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our roof he and Rose must not leave it 
for their house in Paris. 

Unhappily at this time my sister-in- 
law, in spite of Tenermill’s precau- 
tions, discovered the presence of her 
husband in the house, and divined that 
of Mademoiselle de L She had 
grown stronger, and, attended by her 
maid, had descended to the garden, 
where she had caught sight of Patrick, 
who, the moment he perceived her, 
fled. She followed him into the house, 
and became persuaded that the part of 
it he entered was inhabited by a 
woman. She questioned Tenermill, 
who owned part of the truth. This in- 
cident renewed her illness. I went to 
see her on the day of Rose’s wedding, 
and was struck by the profound sorrow 
in her countenance. On questioning 
Tenermill, he told me how she had 
seen Patrick in the garden. But he 
told me nothing more of his own de- 
signs, and when I pressed the subject, 
he entreated me to ask no questions, 
but to wait and trust bim. 

Rose being married to Count S y x 
shall henceforth call her the countess, 
that being her title. The countess 
then said to me the day after, that 
there was something she had observed, 
while in attendance on Mademoiselle 
de L , that perhaps she ought to tell 
me. Patrick and Mademoiselle de 
L——. who, she said, were like two 
happy children in their conferences 
with each other, had often alluded to 
the project of Patrick’s separation from 
his wife. He had expressed great 
impatience to have the affair of the 
divorce settled, and Rose was sure that 
Tenermill, notwithstanding his great 
intimacy with Sara, entered into Pat- 
rick’s views, and was doing all in his 
power to obtain the divorce. She had 
thought for some time she ought to 
tell me this, but had dreaded the dis- 
pleasure of Patrick. 

I dare not say that the feelings with 
which I listened to this communication, 
were those of Christian charity. Hor- 
ror for perfidy and imposture, may well 
be excused as inseparable from a nat- 
ural instinct of probity. I did not care 
in any way to conceal my feelings. I 
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sought out Tenermill, and, without any 
preface, cried: ‘“*So I find you have 
thrown aside both human feelings, and 
asense of honor! Lying, and treach- 
ery, and everything else that is mean 
and base, are not abhorrent to you! 
You can impose on me no longer.” I 
observed his agitation in his counte- 
nance. I went on: “I know all; I 
know you. My unhappy sister-in-law 
shall know you, too. Was it not enough 
to have taken part against her even 
before you knew her, but you must 
creep into her confidence to complete 
her ruin ?”’ 

I turned from him with a parting 
glance of indignation, and was about to 
go to Sara, when he stopped me. He 
did not look angry, nor did his voice 
tremble with resentment when he 
spoke to me. ‘I judge by what you 
say,’’ he replied, ‘that you have been 
misinformed in some way of my inten- 
tions, and you are altogether wrong as 
to my feelings. I implore you uot to 
be rash. Listen to me.” 

This speech, which was certainly not 
what I had expected, having calmed 
me a little, he took my hand, as if he 
were afraid I should run away. 

‘* My sole object in this affair,’ he 
said, ‘‘ has been to serve my brother. 
I pity him for not appreciating the 
treasure within his reach. He de- 
spises what others would give all they 
are worth to obtain. Ask him if I 
have ever said otherwise. In my in- 
tercourse with my lady, I have tried to 
inspire her with hopes of future hap- 
piness. I have made her promises 
which were quite sincere. Everything 
would have gone on well but for her 
seeing Patrick in the garden. I have 
done my best to make excuses for him, 
—deceiving her, if you choose to put 
it so, but you have no right to speak of 
perfidy in connection with my conduct, 
for what I have done will be justified 
in the end by success.” 

I put no confidence in him. The 
mystery was dark as ever. ‘ Is it true, 


or is it not,’ I cried, ** that you and 
Patrick are taking steps to annul his 
marriage ?”’ 

He stood 


silent a few moments. 
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Then he swore to me by his faith in 
his religion, and by his honor, that his: 
hope and aim were to make Patrick and 
my lady happy by a marriage which 
should restore peace to our family. 

I was fool enough to be duped by 
this vague reply, seeing which Tener- 
mill continued : ‘*If you can trust me 
a while longer, all will be well. Your 
absence for the past few days has 
greatly facilitated my plans. I have 
obtained great influence over my lady. 
Do not see her until Mademoiselle de 
L—— has gone away. Then I promise 
to tell you everything.”’ 

I could have advanced many objec- 
tions to all this, but I did think he was 
an honest man. I concluded that the 
countess, his sister, had misunder- 
stood the conversations she had heard, 
and that I had taken the alarm too 
easily. So I told Tenermill I would 
trust him a few days longer. 

I do not know how he managed to 
convince my sister-in-law that he was 
acting for her advantage, but when I 
next saw her I was amazed to find that 
she seemed in a state of great joy and 
satisfaction. She could not say enough 
in praise of Tenermill. She indeed 
expressed some regrets at not being 
able to see her husband, but she spoke 
as if she pitied him. She even men- 
tioned Mademoiselle de L , and 
hoped for her speedy recovery. 

More and more bewildered, I waited 
for Tenermill’s explanation with impa- 
tience. He always accompanied me 
when I went to see Sara, and I could 
therefore ask her no questions as to 
what I wanted to know. 

Two weeks passed thus. I wondered 
how every one could be so tranquil and 
so satisfied. I shut myself up in my 
own room for the most part. I saw 
nothing of Patrick and little of Tener- 
mill. It was probably the most lonely 
and restless two weeks I ever passed. 

I was waiting with impatience until 
Mademoiselle de L—— should be well 
enough to leave Les Saisons, after 
which I was to have my explanation 
with Tenermill, when that explanation 
was accelerated by unexpected circum- 
stances. 




















I had gone down alone to the front 
door one morning when a hired car- 
riage drove up with a man in it whose 
face seemed known to me. I was won- 
dering where I had seen him, when he 
addressed me in Irish, and I knew at 


once it was Fincer. His presence 
threw me into consternation. Any- 


where else, and at any other time I 
should have turned from him as a 
traitor and a perjurer, but now I was 
paralyzed with apprehension. What 
could he have come for? Had Dilnich 
written to him that his daughter was in 
Paris ? 

He seemed fawningly polite ; very 
anxious to make friends. He asked 
me how his daughter was, and as I 
made some vague reply I had time to 
collect my senses. I took the only 
step that it seemed possible to take to 
avoid an explanation which must have 
roused his fury. I asked him why he 
had come out to Les Saisons when our 
family was lodged in Paris, and taking 
him by the hand, I motioned him to 
get once more into his carriage and 
drive back to the city. I got in with 
him and gave the coachman orders to 
drive us to the residence of Count 
S As we drove I talked first 
about the count, about Rose’s mar- 
riage, about anything that might pre- 
vent him from treading upon dangerous 
ground. 

Luckily the count’s people recog- 
nized my person, and admitted us quite 
readily. From a few words that I said 
to Fincer they gathered that their mas- 
ter and his bride were coming home 
that day, and a bustle of preparation 
soon pervaded the apartments. 

I would gladly have sent off a mes- 
senger to Les Saisons, but Fincer 
seemed unwilling to let me out of his 
sight, and I was equally afraid he 
might ask questions of the servants if 
I went away. 

I talked of everything I could think 
of. I showed him the count’s pictures 
and curiosities, keeping as far away as 
possible from our family affairs, which 
Tenermill had assured me were sure to 
come right speedily. 

At last, as I had proposed to Fincer 
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to become the guest of my sister and 
her husband, I was thankful to hear 
him say that he would go back to his 
hotel and see about removing his lug- 
gage. I sent a servant with him, and 
resolved to go myself with all speed to 
Les Saisons. 

A light earriage and fast horses 
enabled me to get there in a short 


time. I sprang out and asked for Lord 
Tenermill. He was in my sister-in- 
law’s room, as usual. I had him 


called, and, without pausing to greet 
him, cried : ** Do you know that Fincer 
is in Paris? That two hours ago he 
“ame out here to Les Saisons, and, 
thank Heaven, without telling him 
anything I have contrived to take him 
back to Paris, where he is now at the 
count’s? I don’t know what has 
brought him to France, nor how to 
treat him. I have got away trusting 
to consult you. He is expecting to 
see his daughter, you, and myself and 
-atrick. Now decide what you will 
do.”’ 

I could see that Tenermill at this 
grew very uneasy. For some moments 
he could not speak ; then he motioned 
me toa chair and sat down beside me, 
asking me to listen to what he was 
about to say without interrupting him. 

**T must tell you all,’ he said, and 
then took Heaven to witness that his 
only wish in all that he had done had 
been to secure the happiness of Patrick 
and the honor of his family. Until we 
reached Paris, he said, he had never, 
to his knowledge, seen Sara Fincer. 
When he met her he had been touched 
by her devotion to her husband, her 
deep grief, her modest manners, her 
amiability, and her personal loveliness. 
Pity soon turned to love, and he found 
himself the victim of an ardent pas- 
sion. 

Here I stopped him, in spite of hav- 
ing promised to say nothing till he had 
done. ‘* How did you dare,’”’ I cried, 
‘to love your brother’s wife? Are 
you so shameless that you do not even 
blush for such infamy?” I might 
have gone on heaping on him re- 
proaches had he not flung himself at 
my feet and implored me to hear him. 
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know more. 
more. You are lost to honor and vir- 
tue!’? Yetat last I did consent to let 
him go on, provided he said not an- 
other word of what he called his pas- 
sion. 

‘* With all your penetration,” he con- 
tinued, ‘* 1 wonder that you did not see 
at once my meaning. If I take my 
brother’s place and become the hus- 
band of my lady (a place that, as you 
know, Patrick, in the eyes of God, has 
never held), the honor and the inter- 
ests of our family will be saved. My 
lady will keep her title, and be really 
Countess of C , Which she is not at 
present, and Patrick will be free to 
marry the woman he loves.’’ 

I had never thought of this. I said 
nothing. But Tenermill, who had not 
gone thus far without being fully in- 
formed on the matter, went on to meet 
what he feared might be my objections 
by telling me of a number of examples 
of the same thing having been done 
with the approbation of the Church in 
the case of kings and princes. A 
thousand times, he said, authorities, 
civil and ecclesiastical, had sanctioned 
such marriages. 

Such facts were indisputable. He 
spoke so confidently that I began to 
think he had secured the approval of 
my lady, and I also began to think that 
such a marriage might not only bring 
back peace to our family, but to my- 
self. If the Church approved, why 
should not I be satisfied? I only 
dreaded what Fincer might say about 
it. I said so to Tenermill. His an- 
swer led to a further explanation. 

He owned that he had written to 
Fincer, and had been anxiously ex- 
pecting his answer every day ; but his 
arrival in Paris without any announce- 
ment alarmed him. Hoping to bring 
him over to his cause, he had stated as 
strongly as he could the advantages of 
accepting him as his son-in-law. In 





this state of the affair he had thought 
it best not to inform my lady of this 
step, but to bring her by degrees, as 
she recovered her health, to look upon 
By agreement with 


him as her suitor. 


I do not desire to hear 
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‘© No,” I said, ““I do not wish to 


his brother, he had persuaded her that 
the fatal results of Patrick’s duel in 
Ireland obliged him to go into hiding. 
Without this, he said, it would have 
been impossible to keep her mind easy. 
Every day, every hour, she would have 
been hoping to see him. ‘+I was not 
deceiving her,”’ said Tenermill, “* when 
I assured her I was laboring in her in- 
terests, and promising in time to make 
her happy.’? For a little while her 
having seen Patrick in the garden 
seemed likely, he added, to upset every- 
thing. But he had secured so much 
influence over her that at last she was 
satisfied with his explanations, espe- 
cially when he told her he had written 
to her father, and together they would 
take steps to make her an honored and 
a happy wife. 

All this story was too long for my 
impatience. I stopped my _ brother 
short. Every word he said gave me 
the certainty that my sister-in-law knew 
nothing of his project, and was quite 
unaware that other people were plot- 
ting the disposal of her hand. 

** What ground have you,’’ I said to 
Tenermill, ‘‘ to flatter yourself that my 
lady approves your enterprise, or shares 
your feelings? What right have you 
to dispose of her hand, her fortune, 
and her heart, against her will? Do 
you think that you have changed her 
love for Patrick into a passion for 
you?” 

He cast his eyes down. 
my only difficulty,’’ he said. 

** And that is the one thing essential 
to your project,” I replied. ‘I wish 
you to know plainly my sentiments on 
this subject. If your suit were really 
approved by her ladyship, I would say 
—though with shame—that in the 
present disordered condition of our 
family, I should be willing to accept 
almost any means of restoring peace ; 
but, since we are not to act in opposi- 
tion to the will of Heaven, I say firmly 
that unless I know that my lady gives 
her full and free consent, I shall follow 
the dictates of my conscience, and op- 
pose your project in every way.”’ 

I rose as I said this, and, turning 
my back upon him, walked across the 
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room. For afew moments he remained | 
silent. His silence and emotion —so | 
unlike himself — began to move me. I 
gave him credit for what he had said | 
about being deeply in love with the | 
amiable Sara, and I listened while he 
explained to me that if Fincer gave his 
consent and I gave mine on condition 
that the lady would approve his suit, 
he had every hope that, perceiving the 
advantages such a marriage would offer | 
her, she would consent to make him 
and herself happy. ‘ But what I fear,” | 
he said, ‘is Fincer. I do not know 
how I had better behave to him. I am) 
afraid to meet him, unless you can first | 
have some explanation with him.”’ 

I accepted the commission, glad to | 
find that Tenermill was willing to ac- | 
cept my assistance, and to depend on | 
my advice. ‘ But,’? I said, * what! 
surprises me is that Fincer did not say 
a word to me about your suit, nor did 
he mention your letter.”’ 

Then Tenermill owned that in writ- 
ing to him he had put him on his guard 
against me, begging him to say nothing 
to me upon the subject, for fear of find- | 
ing me too ready to oppose his views. | 

Anxious as I was to get back to) 
Paris, I wanted to see Patrick before | 
leaving Les Saisons, that I might beg 
him, until the matter of his divorce | 
was settled, to be more than ever cir-| 
cumspect in his relations to Mademoi- 
selle de L Tenermill, who was 
radiant at the consent I had seemed to! 
give to his last proposal, promised to 
warn him, and he also acquiesced in 
the propriety of putting an end to the 
presence of Mademoiselle de L 
under our roof. I said I thought the | 
short journey to Paris could not pos- 
sibly retard her recovery. Tenermill 
agreed with me, and promised to se-| 
cure the approval of his brother. 

So I left Les Saisons in a hopeful | 
state of mind. Count S ; When he 
heard of Fincer’s arrival at his house, 
insisted on accompanying me. We 
drove as fast as possible, for I feared 
lest Fincer might get angry at my long 
absence. I found him so, in fact, 











when, after a few words in reply to his 
> he 





polite reception from Count $ 
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requested permission to speak with me 
alone. I had not expected this impa- 
tience upon his part, and it alarmed 
me. 

While I had been away Fincer had 
found out from servants that our fam- 
ily were living at Les Saisons, and 
were all there when he reached the 
house that morning. He suspected me 


}at once of some trick, because I had 


been so solicitous to get him away. 
This, and what Tenermill had thought 
fit to say of me, together with an old 
prejudice inspired by Dilnich, arising 
out of my indignation against Fincer as 
an informer, induced him to look on 


;me as a dangerous character, as a man 


pledged to take vengeance on himself, 
and as his daughter’s enemy. He fan- 
cied I had induced her to leave Ireland, 
and to accompany me to a foreign 


country, where she would find herself 


defenceless against my machinations ; 
for he had persuaded himself that I 
intended to avenge on her the false 
accusations he had brought against my 
family. In short, he attributed to me 
all the hatred and malignity that men 
of the world are apt to think too com- 
mon in men of my profession. 

With this bad opinion of me, he be- 
At first he put 
great restraint upon himself, but as our 
talk went on he became very bitter. 
It was evident that Dilnich had written 
to him much about the unhappiness of 
his daughter in her marriage, and that 
Tenermill (though he did not name 
him) had strengthened his own cause 
by representing Patrick as a man who 
could never make her happy. 

Fincer broke out at last in violent 
reproaches. ‘* Your age, your char- 
acter, your profession,’ he said, 
‘* bound you to keep good order in your 
family. You should have interfered to 
prevent the wrongs my daughter has 
been suffering under your very eyes. 
Do you think that you are not respon- 
sible to a father for the outrage that 
you have suffered to be inflicted on 
his only child ? ”’ 

He went on in this way, walking up 
and down the room, not moved in the 
least by my humble protestations of 
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innocence. At last, in the course of 
his harangue, the name of Tenermill 
was for the first time mentioned. Then 
I told him that Tenermill knew of his 
arrival and was most anxious to see 
him ; but that, as I knew all, he wished 
me to give him first some explana- 
tions. 

Alas ! this made him think me more 
perfidious than ever. He looked at 
me with scorn and indignation, giving 
me to understand that he was aware I 
was deceiving him. ‘For if Lord 
Tenermill knew I was at Les Saisons 
this morning,’? he said, ‘*he would 
have come out to me at once, and have 
brought my daughter. Some of you 
for some reason have conspired not to 
let me see Lord Tenermill or my 
daughter. But I will overcome all 
obstacles !”’ 

Thereupon he started off to find the 
count. I followed him. He asked 
abruptly whether or not he could see 
his daughter, and the count, not know- 
ing how things stood, nor what answer 
it was best to make, evaded the ques- 
tion. He assured Fincer that her lady- 
ship’s health was improving, and that 
she would soon be able to come to 
Paris and to welcome her father. 

In vain I urged Fincer to trust me as 
an honest man. In vain I offered to 
tell him everything in the presence of 
the count. The man was mad with 
rage. Then, calming down, he took 
no notice of me, but waving me aside, 
attempted to carry on a commonplace 
conversation with Count § . 

This lasted an hour. I own I was 
amazed to see that he had so much 
self-command. I was making up my 
mind to go back to Les Saisons, and 
there report my want of progress to 
Lord Tenermill, when a servant an- 
nounced his arrival with her ladyship. 

If a thunderbolt had fallen at my 
feet I could not have been more aston- 
ished and alarmed. I rose in haste, 





hoping to meet them before Fincer 
could speak, but the moment Tenermill 
perceived me as he came on, holding 
her ladyship by the hand, he begged 
me to take his carriage and drive out at 
once to Les Saisons, where my pres- 
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ence was of great importance, while he 


saw Mr. Fincer himself. I was open- 
ing my lips to explain the situation, 
but without stopping to hear me, he 
flung himself into the arms of Fincer, 
who came to meet him, followed by the 
count. 

Though I could not imagine why I 
should be wanted at Les Saisons, the 
words and the tone of Tenermill 
seemed to demand such haste that I 
took his carriage and set off immedi- 
ately. 

I was received by Patrick with trans- 
ports of affection and joy. With diffi- 
culty I disengaged myself from his 
embrace, saying : ‘* You cause me such 
an infinite variety of anxiety and 
trouble, that I never know what to 
condemn in you, nor what to ap- 
prove.”’ 

As I said this I caught sight of 
Mademoiselle de L coming towards 
me with my sister. Never had I seen 
her in apparently such perfect health. 
She was blooming like a rose, and I 
caught a glance between Patrick and 
the countess which made me think that 
I had been the victim of a deception. 
She was evidently quite able to travel, 
nor could I divine any motive for my 
having been despatched in such haste 
to Les Saisons. I was shocked and 
annoyed by the babble and frivolity of 
these young people, who were evidently 
building their hopes on the consent of 
-atrick’s wife to marry Tenermill. 

At last I said to Rose and Patrick : 
‘Your brother was very desirous I 
should come out at once to Les Saisons, 
but I do not divine what for.” 

‘T can tell you,”’ said Patrick. ‘* He 
thought that if you and Rose remained 
here there could be no impropriety in 
our retaining Mademoiselle de L 
a few days more as our guest at Les 
Saisons.”’ 

I answered this by saying that it was 
imperative that Rose, who had a guest 
in her own house, should return to 
Paris ; that I was not sure how long I 
could remain at Les Saisons ; and, in 
short, I made it plain that Mademoi- 
selle de L , being now perfectly 
well, had better leave us. She did so, 




















accordingly, with Rose, Patrick being 
much affected on taking leave of her. 

With all my heart 1 pitied him, but 
was I not to be pitied myself, the sport 
and plaything of these frivolous young 
people, the object of Fincer’s scorn, 
and not long since of Patrick’s insults 
and reproaches ? All I could do was 
to commend myself to the care of 
Heaven. 

Notwithstanding the state of depres- 
sion into which Patrick fell as soon 
as Mademoiselle de L—— had left 
Les Saisons, I drew from him some 
particulars concerning Tenermill. He 
was in love, he said, sincerely in love 
with Sara, but he did not undervalue 
the advantages of the marriage he was 
desirous to make. Though King James 
had obtained the restoration of his 
property, it hardly sufficed for his 
needs, and he was quite aware that it 
was necessary for him to marry a rich 
wife. This might be difficult if he 
sought a French lady of his own rank, 
for the French insist far more than the 
Irish on equality of fortune in mar- 
riage. But in Sara he found every- 
thing he could desire all ready to his 
hand. 

By this time things were so changed 
that I no longer knew whose part I 
meant to take, nor what were my own 
wishes ; but I took such opportunities 
as Patrick afforded me to give him a 
few warnings as to being too much 
elated with the prospect he seemed to 
think so certain of speedily transfer- 
ring his wife to Tenermill. But the 
next morning, when I asked for him, 
Joe, my valet, told me that he had 
quitted Les Saisons, leaving only a 
message for me with my man, whom he 
met as he was taking his departure. 

I sat waiting his return, when a mes- 
senger arrived express from Paris, 
bringing me two letters; one from 
Fincer the other from Lord Tenermill. 
I opened both of them at once, uncer- 
tain which to read first in my surprise. 
However, I chose that of my brother. 
He began by informing me that his 
happiness was secured, and that he 
entreated my congratulations, since he 
said he had by parental authority tri- 
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umphed over all objections on the part 
of Sara Fincer; and her consent to a 
divorce had been given in the most 
legal way. The king, to whom he had 
carried the paper at once, had con- 
firmed it by his approval, and the two 
English bishops at his court had ap- 
pended their consent couched in eccle- 
siastical terms. For fear I should feel 
any scruple about acting on these pa- 
pers without seeing what they con- 
tained, he sent me copies of Sara’s 
assent, and the ecclesiastical decision 
of our bishops at Saint Germain, each 
signed by Fincer, who would tell me 
the same thing in his letter. Thus 
God and man having united in giving 
their consent, ‘‘ nothing remained for 
me,’’ my brother added, “but to end 
all difficulties at once by giving my 
nuptial benediction to the two couples. 
And as we were Irish, and not subject 
to the laws of France, there was no 
need to lose time by asking dispensa- 
tion from the French bishops, who had 
nothing to do in the matter, dispensa- 
tion being clearly implied in the paper 
signed by the two Irish prelates at the 
court of our own king. He therefore 
begged me to marry at once my brother 
Patrick to Mademoiselle de L . He 
should be glad to know, he said, that 
this was done as soon as possible, so as 
to remove all scruples from the mind 
of Sara Fincer, after which he hoped I 
would come at once to Paris and com- 
plete the good fortune of our family by 
uniting him to a woman whom he 
truly loved. 

Fincer’s letter confirmed that of 
Tenermill, and made apologies for the 
manner in which (misled by false in- 
formation) he had behaved to me. 

I could hardly believe this news at 
first. Things seemed to me, however, 
a little hurried, and though I had no 
doubts as to the genuineness of the 
papers Tenermill had sent me, I had 
some as to whether, since we were in 





‘France, the approval of our king and 


the consent of his English bishops was 
sufficient for me to act on without 
reference to our French diocesan. I 
apprehended no difficulty in getting 
this, and I determined to set about at 
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once getting the proper permission 
from him. I knew that formalities 
were often abridged in pressing cases, 
and also that our rank would entitle us 
to some relaxation of ecclesiastical dis- 
cipline. 

Yet, pleased as I could not but be at 
the prospect of surmounting all our 
difficulties, I must own that I felt a 
little pang in seeing all that I had 
labored for and suffered for for months 
about to be destroyed, but I blamed 
myself for pride and selfishness, and 
prepared to send off a messenger to 
Patrick, with a letter containing a copy 
of his brother’s, and begging him to 
go at once and show the papers it 
enclosed to the proper ecclesiastical 
authorities, that we might know what 
countenance we might hope for from 
the Archbishop of Paris. I was sealing 
this letter when a servant told me that 
Patrick and Mademoiselle de L 
were driving up to the door. They 
came in at once, their eyes beaming 
with happiness, and I saw that the 
news was already known to them. 

‘¢ Now we are all happy,’’ cried Pat- 
rick. ‘ Fincer has made his daughter 
consent to our divorce. She 
marry Tenermill. Now marry us, dear 
brother. We want it to be done this 
very moment. I will not unclasp my 
Julie’s hand till we have received your 
benediction.” 
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the two bishops, who represented at 
his court our Church in England, but 
that it seemed to me they ought to be 
supplemented by the approval of our 
French diocesan. These reasons would 
have been sufficient to make me resist 
all pressure as to the marriage cere- 
mony, but I had no chance to bring 
them forward. Patrick was seizing my 
hand to make me raise it for the nup- 
tial benediction, and was imploring me 
to make them happy, when the door 
opened, and Sara Fincer rushed into 
the room. 

She had escaped from the count’s 
house ; she had thrown herself into 
the first carriage she could find, and, 
having gathered from the servants’ 
talk that Patrick and her rival were to 
be married that very day, she had hur- 
ried with all speed to Les Saisons, to 
prevent, if there were time, a marriage 
to which it was false that she had given 
her consent. Her father had used vio- 
lence to obtain her signature. Furious 
against Patrick, he had been willing to 
employ any means to deprive him of 
his daughter. Poor Sara was the vic- 
tim of his hatred to her husband. In 
vain she had protested that she would 
never sign the paper. He shut the 
door, seized her hand, and guided the 
pen. Then, giving the paper to Ten- 
ermill, who was in another room, he 
recommended him to lose no time in 


I tried to say something, but he | making use of it. 


would not hear me. ‘For God’s 


sake,’ he cried, ‘‘marry us at once. | Fincer’s violence. 
9 oe 


It is the wish of Tenermill and Fincer. 
Don’t you see that if we delay there 
may arrive obstacles to our happi- 
ness ? ”’ 

I interrupted him as he said this, 
trying to make him understand that in 
a Catholic country, such things could 
not be hurried up informally, as he 
himself had known them to be ina 
land where the law forbade all pub- 
licity to Catholic ceremonies. I might 
have gone on to say, had I had time, 
that a private copy of a legal paper 
hardly seemed to carry with it, in such 
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The count had known nothing of 
Tenermill himself 
had not been aware of the length to 
which he had carried what he called 
his ‘persuasions.”?* Over and over 
again they have since assured me that 
had they known of the resistance Sara 
made, and the tears she shed when it 
was useless, they would not have per- 
sisted. But Fincer would not let the 
countess see his daughter, and Tener- 
mill had gone to Saint Germain to the 
king. 

Poor Sara thought she saw as soon 
as she rushed in upon us that the mar- 
riage ceremony was in progress. She 


a case, the necessary authority, — that | sprang forward and seized Patrick by 


I did not, of course, question the ap- 'the hand. 


‘* Are they married ?”’ she 


proval of the king, or the opinion of ‘cried to me. I had to reply that they 

















were not. ‘‘Ah! then,’’ she cried, 
**do not sully your soul by sacrilege. 
You have been deceived if you think I 
have given my consent. Nothing on 
earth would make me do it!” 

Here she fell on her knees at Pat- 
rick’s feet. ‘* Kill me,’’ she cried, 
‘kill me with your own hand, if you 
wish to be free from me. I will not 
resist. But never hope that I will 
give you back your vows. You are 
mine! I call Heaven and your brother 
here to witness that you are mine! 
Why should you hate me? What 
have I done to you but love and serve 
you tenderly ?” 

Patrick, as she spoke, seemed pay- 
ing little attention to her words. His 
thoughts were all with Mademoiselle 
de L » Whose hand he held fast, 
and who was trying to draw it away. 
‘“¢One moment,’’ he said to Mademoi- 
selle de L——; ‘stay but one mo- 
ment ! ”’ 

*¢ Ah, yes,”’ cried the unhappy wife, 
‘*stay and hear me! I believe you to 
be worthy of all love, since you have 
made such an impression on the heart 
of my husband. Oh, beg him not to 
take from me the name of wife! Ask 
him to have pity. See, I throw myself 
at your feet.”’ 

I could not see my sister-in-law kneel- 
ing thus before her rival without taking 
partin the scene. ‘Rise, rise !”’ I cried. 
‘Do not humble yourself thus.’’ She 
obeyed me, but then occurred what I 
could never have expected. Mademoi- 
selle de L flung her arms round my 
sister-in-law’s neck, and they held each 
other in a close embrace for more than 
a minute. 

At length Mademoiselle de L— 
lifted up her face from Sara’s neck and 
said : ‘* Live and be happy. Your life 
shall be disturbed by me no more. If 
sacrifices must be made, it is I who 
will make them. My example may 








perhaps influence your husband to do 
like me.”’ 

While I was moved to pity, Patrick 
was moved to rage, by what he chose 
to consider faithless desertion on the 
part of the woman who had promised 
to be his. 


He overwhelmed her with 
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reproaches, not remembering that each 
word he uttered was an insult to his 
wife. 

Heaven only knows what would have 
happened next had not Fincer arrived 
with Lord Tenermill. They had dis- 
covered Sara’s flight, and had followed 
her close. As soon as I saw them 
coming, I asked Mademoiselle de L 
to retire into the next room, congratu- 
lating her, as I led her to the door, on 
the victory she had gained over herself, 
and exhorting her to continue glori- 
ously in the path of duty. 

I had left Patrick sitting in a chair 
not far from his wife. I doubted not 
some loving word from her would bring 
him back, but I did not perceive the 
glance of tender reproach that Made- 
moiselle de L—— had cast at him on 
leaving the room. When I came back 
he had risen, and was going towards 
the door. I tried to detain him. He 
flung from me, and rushed away, as if 
dreading pursuit. 

I was hanging over Sara, who had 
fainted, when Fincer and Tenermill 
came into the room. She opened her 
eyes as they entered, and her first pit- 
eous words seemed to me to touch even 
the savage heart of Fincer. 

‘¢Since she prefers,” he said, ‘ to 
live unhappy with a husband who 
wishes to be rid of her, she must be 
left to the fate that she has chosen.” 

Tenermill, beside her, trying to do 
all he could for her, heard this decision 
which ruined all his hopes. He came 
towards us, and used arguments with 
Fincer to make him exert his paternal 
authority, and with me to make me 
marry Patrick at once to the lady of his 
love. 

There was not much delicacy in this, 
but he was desperate. He might have 
produced some impression on Fincer, 
who had no horror of violence, but I 
answered him firmly: ‘‘ You have no 
right to continue your suit. Her fa- 
ther’s authority does not make it less a 
crime on your part. And it will be a 
crime if you continue to persecute her. 
Therefore, knowing the feelings of my 
lady, I hereby give you notice that I 
will oppose any considerations you may 
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offer to induce her to consent to a di- 
vorce and marry you.” 

‘“‘Is it a crime to force a man to 
marry against his will? Then it is 
yours!” cried Tenermill. The re- 
proach went to my heart. 

** Ungrateful that you are!’ I ex- 
claimed. ‘Is this the reward I get for 
all my tender love ? —for all the ser- 
vices that I have rendered you? ” 

While I still staggered under this 
blow, Fincer had taken his daughter’s 
hand, led her away, forced her to get 
into the carriage that had brought him 
and Tenermill to Les Saisons, and set 
off for Paris without giving us any no- 
tice of his departure. 

Tenermill looked at me with angry 
eyes. ‘* You have cost me my for- 
tune,” he said, *‘ but if my suspicions 
prove correct, beware of my ven- 
geance.”’ And gaining the front door 
as he said this, he set out for Paris on 
foot, attended only by his laquais. 

I went to look for Patrick and Made- 
moiselle de L , whom I had forgot- 
ten. I found them gone. Another 
misfortune ! 

Religion, under such circumstances, 
might teach me patience, but it could 
not teach me what was best to be done. 

The next morning after a sleepless 
night, my valet, Joe, whom I had sent 
to Paris for news, handed me two let- 
ters, one from each of my brothers. 
Joe told me that Fincer and his daugh- 
ter had not returned to the count’s 
house. They had sent for their trunks 
and my lady’s maid, and had set out 
for Denmark as soon as these reached 
them. 

Lord Tenermill had heard this news, 
Joe said, with absolute despair, and 
had at once seized his pen to write to 
me. Joe had not been able to find 
Patrick. He had been several times to 
Mademoiselle de L——’s house, but 
she was not there. The last time, 
however, a servant had handed him a 
letter for me. I first opened that of 
Tenermill. It was even more cruel 








than I expected. He told me I had 
ruined his fortune and his happiness ; 
that he would hate me everlastingly. 
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That I owed it only to my cloth that he 
did not take prompt means to punish 
me. But if I cared for my life I had 
better not let him see my odious face 
again. He was glad he was about to 
leave Paris with his regiment, which 
was ordered beyond seas. He was 
thankful to leave any place that I in- 
habited, and the sentiments he now 
expressed he should all his life retain ! 

**Oh, God! ”’ I cried, as I shed bitter 
tears, ‘‘ what have I done to deserve 
this scorn and hatred ?”’ 

After a while I opened Patrick’s 
letter. His nature was more gentle. 
I thought I might find in it some con- 
solation. Its style was more moderate 
than that written by Tenermill, but the 
sentiments were the same. They were 
those of an almost broken heart. He 
considered me the author of all his 
misery, and he renounced forever my 
friendship and my councils. I had 
been very scrupulous, he said, about 
coercing Fincer’s daughter into an un- 
welcome marriage ; I had shown no 
such scruples in Ireland with respect 
tohim. If I cared so much about not 
violating the laws of the Church, ought 
I to have shown less regard to the laws 
of nature ? I had violated them all by 
forcing him to marry against his will. 
If the authority of king, bishops, and 
the lady’s father had not been suffi- 
cient to induce me to overcome obsta- 
cles, why had I paid more deference in 
Ireland to my own notions and ca- 
prices. And though he expressed his 
sentiments in a tone of less insolence . 
than Tenermill, he ended by saying 
much the same things ; namely, that he 
never wished me thereafter to take 
part or interest in his affairs. 

As I reflected on these letters there 
came into my mind a plan by which I 
hoped I might repair the ruin they 
believed me to have wrought. I would 
follow Fincer and his daughter to Den- 
mark. If I urged Tenermill’s suit 
upon her with frankness, openness, and 
tenderness, perhaps I might yet earn 
the gratitude of my brothers and bring 
back peace and happiness to our unfor- 
tunate family. 




















The Last Fight 


From Macmillan’s Magazine, 

THE LAST FIGHT OF JOAN OF ARC. 

‘‘ THE maiden, beyond the nature of 
woman, endured to do mighty deeds, 
and travailed sore to save her company 
from loss, remaining in the rear as she 
that was captain, and the most valiant 
of her troop; there where foriune 
granted it, for the end of her glory, and 
for that the latest time of her bearing 
arms.’ This gallant testimony to the 
valor of Joan of Arc on the fatal day 
beneath the ramparts of Compiégne 
(May 23rd, 1430) is from the pen of 
the contemporary George Chastellain, a 
Burgundian and hostile writer. It may 
be taken as the text of some remarks 
on the last fight of the Maiden, and on 
her character and conduct. 

Joan has just been declared ‘‘ vener- 
able” by the Church, a singular com- 
pliment to a girl of nineteen, but the 
first of the three steps towards canon- 
ization. The Venerable Joan may be- 
come the Blessed Joan, and finally 
Saint Joan of Arc. But, by a curious 
accident one of her most devoted ad- 
mirers, Monsieur Paul Marin, captain 
of artillery in the French service, has 
recently published some reflections on 
Joan’s last fight, which may be service- 
able to the advocatus diaboli. If that 
unpopular personage is to pick a hole 
in the saintliness of the Maiden, it is 
in Captain Marin’s works that he will 
find his inspiration. The captain would 
be the last of men to slur the purest of 
memories, nor does he regard himself 
as having done so; he writes in the 
interests of historical truth. Never- 
theless the advocatus diaboli will take a 
different view of the matter in hand, 
which amounts to this question: did 
Joan, on one occasion at least, proclaim 
that by direct promise of St. Catherine 
she was commissioned to do a feat in 
which she failed ; and did she, later, at 
her trial by the Inquisition, equivocate 
on this point ?1 

In his first volume Captain Marin 
tells us how he was impressed in his 
youth by a remark of the Duc d’Alen- 


1 See Jeanne d’Arc, Tacticienne et Stratégiste, 


par Paul Marin, Capitaine d’Aritillerie. Paris, 
1889-90. 
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con. ‘The fair duke,’? for whom, 
says his retainer Perceval de Cagny, 
Joan would do more than for any other 
man, had been the Maid’s companion 
in arms from the taking of Jargeau to 
the failure at Paris, from May to Sep- 
tember, 1429. They were then sepa- 
rated by Charles the Seventh and his 
favorite La Trémouille. In 1456 the 
duke deposed on oath that Joan had a 
knowledge of war, of the handling of 
troops, and of artillery, equal to that of 
a captain of thirty years’ standing. 
This opinion struck M. Marin with 
surprise, and in maturer life he began 
to study the Maid as a strategist and 
tactician. The popular idea of Joan 
(as in Lord Stanhope’s essay) regards 
her as simply a brave girl, crying For- 
ward ! and herself going foremost. But 
history acknowledges the military value 
of her plans, and these Captain Marin 
set about examining in the case of her 
last campaign on the Oise. His books, 
however, really treat less of Joan’s 
tactics than of her character, and are of 
less service to her saintly than to her 
military reputation. We may examine, 
in company with Captain Marin, the 
Maid’s last months of active service. 

After Easter, 1430, Joan’s own desire 
was to go into the Isle of France, and 
renew her attack on Paris. For this, 
at least, we have her own statement at 
her trial, March 3rd, 1431.2. She was 
asked whether her ‘* counsel’’ bade her 
attack La Charité, where she failed for 
lack of supplies. She made no answer 
as to her ‘* counsel ”’ or “‘ voices ;’’ she 
said that she herself wished to go into 
France, but that the captains told her 
it would be better first to attack 
La Charité. Thwarted in her wish, 
whether that wish was or was not sug- 
gested mystically, Joan made an at- 
tempt on Pont-l’Evéque, where she was 
defeated by the stout resistance of a 
handful of English, and she made an- 
other effort by way of Soissons, in 
which she was frustrated by treachery. 

2 Quicherat, Procés, i. 109. 

8 After Easter, 1430, when her “ voices” daily 
predicted her capture, the Maid generally accepted 
such plans as the generals preferred, distrusting 


her own judgment. So she said in her trial, on 
March 14, 1431, 
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The object of both movements was to 
cut off the communications of the Duke 
of Burgundy by seizing a bridge on the 
Oise, and thus to prevent him from 
besieging Compiégne. That city, at 
the time as large as Orleans, had been 
many times besieged and sacked. It 
had yielded amicably to the Maid in 
August, 1429, and the burghers were 
determined to be true to their king for 
the future. The place was of immense 
importance for the possession of Paris, 
and Joan hurried to rescue it so soon as 
she heard of the siege. The question 
is, did she try to animate the citizens 
by a false tale of a revelation through 
St. Catherine, and, at her trial did she 
quibble in her answers to questions on 
this matter ? 

The topic of dates is important. 
Joan says that she made her sortie, in 
which she was captured, on the after- 
noon of the day when she had entered 
Compitgne at dawn. This promptitude 
was in accordance with her character, 
and her system of striking swiftly. 
Her friend, De Cagny, is in the same 
tale; her enemies, the Burgundian 
chroniclers, put the interval of a whole 
day between her entry into Compiégne 
and her sally. 

The first witness is Enguerran de 
Monstrelet, a retainer of that Judas, 
Jean de Luxembourg, who sold the 
Maid for ten thousand francs. In or 
about 1424 Monstrelet himself had 
robbed on the highway some peaceable 
merchants of Abbeyille.1 Now just 
before the affair of Compiégne, Joan 
had defeated and taken a robber Bur- 
gundian chief, Franquet d’Arras. She 
wished to exchange him for a prisoner 
of her own party, but her man died. 
The magistrates of Senlis and Lagny 
claimed Franquet as, by his own con- 
fession, a traitor, robber, and mur- 
derer. He had a trial of fifteen days, 
and was executed ; Joan did not inter- 
fere with the course of such justice as 
he got. In one sense Franquet’s posi- 
tion was that of Joan in English hands. 
But he was a robber; she always 
stopped pillage. She was sold by Lux- 


1 Quicherat, Procés, iv. 360. 
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embourg ; he was not sold by Joan. 
However, Monstrelet, himself a con- 
victed robber, says (like the other Bur- 
gundians) that Joan cruelly condemned 
Franquet to death. The chivalrous 
highwaymen stood by each other. Ifa 
knight was to be. punished for theft and 
murder, the profession of arms was in 
an ill way. Joan’s deposition before 
her judges as to Franquet d’Arras is a 
model of straightforward boldness : ? 
*“*T consented to his death, if he had 
deserved it, as by his own confession 
he was a traitor, robber, and mur- 
derer.”’ 

We can now estimate the impartiality 
of Monstirelet, a Burgundian routier, 
writing about the foe of pillage and of 
pillagers. Even he dares not stain his 
chronicle with the sale of Joan by his 
master Jean de Luxembourg. But he 
was outside Compiégne when Joan was 
taken, and should have known the 
dates. He did not, however, begin his 
history till ten years after the events. 

The question of dates may be 
summed up briefly. The Burgundian 
chroniclers give Joan two days in Com- 
piégne, and fix her capture on May 
24th. De Cagny also dates it on the 
same day. But the Duke of Burgundy, 
writing to announce the taking of the 
Maid, an hour after that event, dates 
his letter May 23rd. This is conclu- 
sive, for the other authorities wrote 
many years after the occurrence. Again, 
William of Worcester gives the date 
of the Maiden’s capture as May 23rd.4 
So far, we have reason to trust the 
accuracy of Joan rather than that of 
her enemies. 

It is obvious, however, that Joan 
might have passed two days in Com- 
piegne, as the Burgundian writers 
allege, yet might have delivered no 
speech about St. Catherine ; just as she 
might conceivably have found time for 
such a speech in asingle day. To un- 
derstand the evidence for this speech, 
and indeed for all the incidents of her 
last sally, it is necessary to explain the 
situation of Compiégne. Here for the 

2 Procés, i. 158. 
3 Procés, iv. 360, namely after 1440. 
4 Cited by Quicherat, Procés, iv, 475, 
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first part of the problem we follow 
Quicherat.! 

Compiégne is on the left bank of the 
Oise. A long, fortified bridge, with a 
rampart, connects it with the right 
bank. The rampart was guarded by a 
fosse, crossed by a pont dormant, which, 
I suppose, could not be raised like a 
drawbridge, though there are tales 
about “ raising the drawbridge.”” On 
the right bank is a meadow, about a 
mile broad, walled in by la céte de 
Picardie. The plain being flat, and 
often flooded, a causeway leads from 
the bridge across the meadow. Three 
steeples are in sight, those of Margny 
at the end of the causeway, of Clairoix 
two miles and a half distant, and of 
Venette about a mile and a half away 
to the left. The Burgundians had a 
camp at Margny and another at Clai- 
roix ; the English lay at Venette ; the 
Duke of Burgundy was at Coudun, a 
league away, says Monstrelet. Ac- 
cording to M. Quicherat, Joan’s plan 
was to carry Margny and then Clairoix, 
and finally attack the Duke of Bur- 
gundy himself. Now it was five in the 
evening when Joan rode through the 
gate, and past the fatal rampart that 
guarded the bridge. Captain Marin 
justly remarks (i. 176), that to attack 
Margny was feasible ; it might be sur- 
prised, and its capture, cutting the 
Burgundians, was important ; to attack 
Clairoix, at three times the distance, 
where the troops would have full warn- 
ing, was an absurd blunder ; to charge 
through the Burgundians at both 
places, and assail the duke himself, 
was avery wild project, with a handful 
of men, only five or six hundred. Be- 
lieving, as he does, in Joan’s tactics, 
he supposes that she merely meant to 
take and hold Margny, and so cut the 
Burgundians off from the English. 
With this purpose she moved late in 
the day, that the English, in their 
efforts to rejoin the Burgundians, might 
be baffled by the dark of night. If 
Joan had «a larger scheme, she chose 
her hour ill, and, we may add, she had 
an inadequate force. 


1 Appercus Nouveaux, p. 85; Paris, 1850, 
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Let us now hear what the Burgun- 
dian historians have to say as to Joan’s 
speech in Compiégne before the sally. 
First, Monstrelet, who was present at 
Coudun where Joan was taken before 
the duke on May 23rd, says — nothing 
at all! Next we have Lefevre de Saint- 
Rémi, who was sixty-seven when he be- 
gan to write his ‘‘ Mémoires” in 1460, 
thirty years after the events; he was 
king-at-arms of the Burgundian Order 
of the Fleece of Gold. M. Quicherat 
praises his account of the sortie, as 
among the best and most complete. 
Lefevre declares that the Maid was in 
Compitgne for two nights and a day, 
and on the second day publicly an- 
nounced that she had a revelation from 
St. Catherine, assuring her that she 
would discomfit the Burgundians. She 
had the gates closed, she assembled the 
people, she cried that, ‘‘ God, through 
St. Catherine, bade her sally out that 
day, that she would defeat the enemy, 
and capture, slay, or drive in rout the 
duke and all his men, and that this 
was indubitable. About two o’clock 
the Maid sallied forth.’ To ourselves 
it is plain that, in the opinion of Le- 
févre, and of Chastellain (to be quoted 
next), Joan announced the defeat and 
capture of the duke for that day: 
*¢ Quelle yssist ce jour allencontre de ses 
ennemis et qu'elle desconfiroit le duc ; et 
seroit prins de sa personne.’’? That she 
should issue forth that day, against her 
foes, and that she would defeat the 
duke, who, for his part, would be taken 
prisoner ; these are clearly meant as 
immediate, not remote, results of the 
sally. If Joan made these predictions, 
she cannot have meant merely to hold 
Margny ; and so Captain Marin’s praise 
of her strategy is misapplied. He can 
only take refuge in a denial that the 
capture was prophesied for that day. 

Either M. Marin, therefore, is wrong 
in his estimate of the Maid’s strategy, 
or this account of her prophecy is in- 
correct. The Maid, we conceive, is to 
catch or kill the duke that day. Now 
any attempt at such a feat, with such a 
force as Joan’s, was mere recklessness, 
far beyond her gallant and resolute 
charge at Orleans in 1429. The duke 
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was a league away with all his army ; 
between him and her lay Clairoix, 
Margny, and the Burgundian detach- 
ments there. The idea was less than 
feasible, as Captain Marin perceives. 
The next evidence is that of George 
Chasiellain. To this accomplished 
rhetorician Lefévre sent the memoirs 
which he began in 1460. These Chas- 
tellain used; he had also Monstrelet 
before him; had he other sources ? 
Quicherat thought he had no personal 
knowledge of Joan’s last year. Pon- 
tus Heuterus (1583) says that Chastel- 
lain claims to have seen Joan several 
times. Captain Marin reposes great 
faith in Chastellain, because he is 
called elegans et exactus, and because of 
the well-merited praise given to the 
style of the official Burgundian histo- 
riographer. Captain Marin also lays 
stress on Chastellain’s fine description 
of ‘the end of the glory of the Maid ”’ 
(already quoted) as a proof of his fair- 
ness. Now we venture to hold that 
the differences between Chastellain’s 
version and those of Lefévre and Mon- 
strelet, are mainly differences of style. 
By a curious coincidence the present 
writer, in an account of Joan’s last 
sally, hit on the same piece of rhetoric 
as Chastellain himself, without having 
read that author. Chastellain was a 
writer aiming of set purpose at a style ; 
the other chroniclers were plain men. 
Chastellain, then, says that the Maid 
entered Compitgne by night. She her- 
self says that she entered “ at the secret 
hour of morning.”’ He adds, that after 
having rested there two nights (that of 
her entry and the next), the second day 
after she proclaimed certain folles fan- 
tommeries (wild spectral foolings). She 
told the people that, by revelation of 
God through St. Catherine, ** He wished 
her that very day to take up arms, and 
go forth to fight the king’s enemies, 
English and Burgundians, and _ that 
without doubt she would discomfit 
them, and the Duke of Burgundy 
would be taken, and most of his people 
slain and routed.’’ Then the whole 
multitude, “‘ all who could carry clubs,” 


1 {.170,171. “Tl parait difficile d’admettre 1’ac- 
complissement de ce troisiéme point.” 
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went out with her at four in the after- 
noon, five hundred men-at-arms in all. 

This, on the face of it, is absurd. If 
all who could carry clubs went out, it is 
odd that Monstrelet says nothing of 
such a strange levy en masse. Proba- 
bly the five hundred were men-at-arms, 
exclusive of the mob. That mob, men 
and women, did sally later, after Joan 
was taken, and carried a Burgundian 
redoubt. 

To our mind, Chastellain writes as a 
rhetorician, certainly in his phrase, 
** tout ce qui povit porter bastons,” and 
probably in his account of the fantom- 
meries about St. Catherine, and the 
prophecy of taking the duke captive. 
He has adopted these from Lefévre, 
adding his own decorations, and Le- 
feévre wrote twenty years after Mon- 
strelet, who wrote ten years after the 
event, but never said a word of these 
facts. Thus we regard Chastellain’s 
theory of Joan’s two days in Com- 
piégne and his date (May 24th) as 
wholly wrong, contradicted both by 
Joan and by the letter of the Duke of 
Burgundy. His tale of a military mob 
is peculiarly his own ; his fantommeries 
are an improvement in sarcastic force 
on Lefévre, and that is all. 

On this question of fantommeries 
we now turn to Joan’s own evidence, 
given on March 10th, 1431. As to the 
value of her evidence, in general, we 
must remember that she refused to 
depone on oath to matters ‘‘ not con- 
nected with the trial, or with the Cath- 
olic faith.”? Her reasons were, first 
that she had a certain secret in com- 
mon with the king; next, that her 
voices and visions were sacred things 
to her ; even among friends she spoke 
of them, as Dunois attests, with a 
blush, and in no detail. Now on the 
king’s secret and on her voices Joan 
was plied with endless questions, she, 
being but a girl, nearly starved (it was 
in Lent), and weakened by long cap- 
tivity in irons. Finally, as to the se- 
cret sign which she gave the king, she 
told an obvious parable, or allegory, 
intentionally mixing up the real event 
at Chinon, in March or April, 1429, 


|with the scene of the coronation at 
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Rheims three months later. This in- 
nocent, and indeed open allegory she 
later confessed to as a mere parable, if 
we may trust Martin L’Advenu, the 
priest who heard her last confession. 
When set face to face with the rack, 
she announced that they might tear 
her limb from limb, but she would not 
speak, or, if she did, she would in- 
stantly contradict whatever might be 
wrung from her.? In her trial, when 
vexed with these endless questions, 
she kept replying, ‘‘ Do you wish me 
to perjure myself?’ To reveal the 
king’s secret would have been to re- 
veal his doubts of his own legitimacy, 
and not one word on this point was 
wrung from Joan. For herself, she 
“openly laid bare her conscience,” 
says Quicherat, made a clean breast cf 
it, as we have seen in her reply about 
the death of Franquet d’Arras. This 
is a brief account of Joan as a witness, 
necessary for the understanding of her 
evidence about Compiégne. Does she 
confess to any fantommeries there? 
The fact is that she never was asked if 
she made a speech at Compitgne. 

She was asked on March 10th, ‘* Did 
you make your sally by advice of your 
‘voices’ ?’? Her answer, if not cate- 
gorical, is touching. ‘In Easter week 
last, she standing above the fosse of 
Melun, her voices, the voices of St. 
Catherine and St. Margaret, told her 
that she would be taken prisoner be- 
fore the feast of St. John, and that so 
it must be, and she was not to be 
amazed, but bear it with good will, and 
that God would be her aid.” And 
later, ‘‘ many a time, and almost daily,”’ 
she had the same message, but she 
knew not the day or the hour. Had 
she known that day and that hour, she 
said, she would not have gone to Com- 
piegne. Asked whether she would 
have gone had the voices bidden her 
and told her also that she would be 
taken, she said that she would not have 
gone gladly, but assuredly she would 
have gone, ‘‘ would have obeyed, what- 
ever might happen.”’ On that evil day 
of Compitgne, “ non habuit aliud pre- 


1 Procés, 1. 400, 
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ceptum de exeundo, she had no other 
monition about the sally,’’ except the 
constant warning of her capture. Nev- 
ertheless, in the judges’ summary of 
her guilt, they declare that at Com- 
piégne she made promises and predic- 
tions, saying that she “knew by 
revelation many things that never oc- 
curred,”’ 2 

Are we to accept the word of Joan, 
or the word of her murderers ? Prob- 
ably they had some gossip to go on. 
There was no confronting or cross- 
examination of witnesses. Into Com- 
piégne the judges could hardly send 
persons to collect evidence. Can the 
evidence have been that of her master 
of the household, D’Aulon, of her 
brother, or of Pothon le Bourguignon, 
who were all taken with her? It is to 
be noted that Jean de Mailly, Bishop 
of Noyon, and Jean Dacier, Abbé of 
Saint Corneille, priests of the English 
party, were in Compiégne, it is said, at 
the time of Joan’s sortie, and after- 
wards sat among her judges. They 
may have told a distorted tale to her 
discredit. 

Captain Marin inclines to think that 
Chastellain is correct with his fantom- 
meries, whether his theory of a two 
days’ siay in Compiégne is right or not 
(ii. 58). If Joan was daily told by 
spiritual voices that she would be 
taken, is it likely, the captain asks, 
that she would have run the risk? He 
thinks it improbable ; he underrates 
Joan’s courage. Captain Marin never 
notices, we think, in this connection a 
piece of coincident evidence. In the 
height of her triumph, between the 
rescue of Orleans and the crowning at 
Rheims, in the summer of 1429, the 
Duc d’Alengon sometimes heard Joan 
tell the king that ‘‘she would last but 
one year, or little more, and therefore 
he must employ her while he might.” 4 
D’Alencon gave this evidence on oath 
in 1456. Now Joan’s year was over in 
Easter week, 1430 ; there remained the 
‘¢little more.’”? In Easter week her 


2 Proces, i. 298. 

3 Sorel, La Prise de Jeanne d’Are, p. 179. 
1889. 

4 Procés, iii, 99, 


Paris, 
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voices first told her that she would soon 
be taken. Granting her habit of hear- 
ing voices, granting her belief, now of 
a year’s standing at least, that she had 
but one year for her mission, she was 
bound to receive, or think that she re- 
ceived, mystical warnings of her com- 
ing end. She says she did receive 
them ; it is certain that she knew her 
year was over, yet she never shrank 
from any danger. Hence there is no 
contradiction between her warnings 
and her facing constant risks. As to 
the nature of her voices we have noth- 
ing to say. It is absolutely certain that 
her prophecy of her wound at Orleans 
was made, and was recorded, in a dis- 
patch from a Flemish ambassador, 
three weeks before it occurred. She 
had, therefore, reason, to trust her pre- 
monitions, but they never made her 
shun a fight. 

Thus considered, Joan’s sally was 
not inconsistent with what she said 
about her voices, but was consistent 
with and worthy of her character. 
Captain Marin lays stress on her par- 
able about the king and the crown, as a 
proof of a certain pardonable shifti- 
ness. But on that one point, the 
king’s secret, Joan many a time gave 
her tormentors fair warning. She 
would not speak, or, if she spoke, she 
would not speak the truth. <As to the 
voices at Compiégne, that was another 
question. 

Thus we believe that, except:as to 
the king’s secret, where she gave her 
judges due and repeated warning, and 
except in cases where she declined to 
answer, Joan was frank about her 
voices. At Compiégne, if she made a 
speech at all, she probably announced 
success, as generals ought to do, and 
she may also have appealed to her 
many previous victories, and to herself 
as Heaven-sent, such being her belief. 
That she pretended to a new, explicit, 
direct promise from St. Catherine of 
the capture of the duke, we deny. 
There is no evidence for the belief ; 


1 See Quicherat, Appercus Nouveaux, p. 76. 
This and some similar facts cannot be disputed, 
says Quicherat, without destroying the whole basis 
of the history of the time. 
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the question was never put to her at 
all. Naturally she did not mention to 
her followers her subjective certainty 
of being taken before St. John’s day ; 
she knew not the day and the hour, 
and she could not discourage her men. 

Captain Marin, on the other hand 
(and here is our quarrel with him), 
says (iv. 293), “‘If we consider the 
events at Compiégne in the light of 
the various chronicles and documents 
cited and analyzed by us, it is permis- 
sible to admit that Joan had entertained 
her men-at-arms, and the people of 
Compiégne, with the most magnificent 
promises of victory. The Maid had 
assured them that the Duke of Bur- 
gundy and his army were a spoil offered 
to their prowess. This promise Joan 
never received from her voices... 
she did not announce it formally as an 
echo of her veritable revelations, but, 
doubtless, said that on the morning of 
the sally, she had monitions from her 
‘counsel’ as to the means for securing 
the victory.”’> Now, at her trial, she 
denied that she had any ‘ monition.”’ 
If we agree with Captain Marin, on 
one occasion or other Joan deserted 
truth. 

She habitually used her ‘ counsel,”’ 
we think, as synonymous with her 
** voices.”?> There may be traces, in a 
conversation reported twenty-five years 
later by D’ Aulon, of distinctions in her 
own theory of her inspiration. About 
this point Captain Marin writes at con- 
siderable length, and in terms of alge- 
bra. But if Joan really said, ‘‘ To-day 
the duke is yours, to-day I have advice 
of my counsel,’”? her men would inev- 
itably believe that she announced an 
explicit prophecy, like that about her 
wound at Orleans. Consequently Joan 
quibbled, to put it mildly, and this we 
do not believe. At most, if she made 
the speech which Monstrelet does not 
report, and about which she was not 
asked a question, she may have been 
misunderstood. 

Thus, if Lefévre and Chastellain are 
right, if Joan promised to bring the 
Duke of Burgundy back a captive to 
Compiégne, it is all over with her fame 
as a tactician which Captain Marin is 
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proclaiming. If their dates are correct, 
they writing long after the event, the 
Duke of Burgundy, writing on the day 
of the event, was wrong. They give 
particulars, long after the fact, about 
fantommeries, of which Monstrelet, an 
earlier and better witness, says noth- 
ing. On this point they contradict 
Joan’s own evidence, non habuit aliud 
preceptum de exeundo, or they aver 
that, if she spoke truly at Rouen, she 
spoke falsely at Compiégne. As to 
Joan’s evidence about her daily fears 
of captivity, they are not inconsistent 
with her daring, they are in perfect 
agreement with D’ Alengon’s statement 
about her ‘“‘ one year,” and the veracity 
of her testimony on this point is not 
invalidated by her allegory about the 
sign shown to the king. It is unfortu- 
nate, perhaps suspicious, that the wit- 
nesses in the trial of Rehabilitation 
(1450-56) say little or nothing about 
Compitgne. For the rest, we must 
choose between Joan’s evidence and 
that of some unknown persons who 
were probably examined in the inter- 
ests of her accusers. 

If Joan really contemplated such a 
feat as the capture of the duke, we 
may take it for granted that she also 
really had a “monition.”’ Her essen- 
tial characteristic, as Michelet says, 
was le bon sens dans Vexaltation. Of 
her own head she never would have 
made such a wild attempt, and Captain 
Marin must either give up his theory 
of her strategic skill, or his Chastellain 
and Lefévre. The captain tries, by an 
algebraical study of Joan’s theory of 
inspiration, to save her character for 
frank honesty. The advocatus diaboli 
will little regard his system of mystical 
equations, which contains too many 
unknown quantities. The advocatus 
diaboli must choose between Joan’s 
word and mere current gossip, backed 
by two comparatively late * synoptic ” 
and inaccurate chroniclers, one of them 
a confirmed rhetorician, and by the de- 
cision of the judges at Rouen. But 
that has already been annulled by the 
Inquisition itself, in the trial of Reha- 
bilitation (1450-1456). We must re- 
member, story for story, that, in 1498, 
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two very old men of Compiégne told 
how, in the Church of St. Jacques 
there, they heard Joan say to a com- 
pany of children whom she loved: 
** My children and dear friends, I do 
you to wit that I am sold and betrayed, 
and soon will be delivered to death. 
Pray God for me, I pray you, for never 
shall I have power more to help the 
king and kingdom of France.”? So the 
old men reported, one being aged 
ninety-eight and one eighty-six, to the 
author of *“‘Le Miroir des Femmes 
Vertueuses.”"4 And though, as Cap- 
tain Marin says, Joan was no whiner, 
we think the story of this sudden burst 
of feeling in presence of a great com- 
pany of children as likely a tale as that 
of Chastellain. Even when at Rheims, 
we know, she had “ feared nothing but 
treachery.” 

One other point is most notable. 
Chastellain and Lefévre make Joan 
brag about St. Catherine. Now, in all 
the accounts of Joan and of her mis- 
sion, written before her trial, not one 
single word is said about St. Catherine, 
St. Margaret, or St. Michael. They 
are never once named, before her trial, 
as the sources of her inspiration. It is 
certain, on her own evidence, that she 
spoke of them to her ecclesiastical ex- 
aminers at Poictiers before she was 
accepted (March, 1429). These clerics 
seem to have kept her cherished secret, 
for to the best of our knowledge, not 
one of her early lay critics knew that 
she was in relations with these saints. 
That only came out at her trial. Is it 
likely, then, that she made a public 
speech about her so secret belief? It 
is incredible. 

Was Joan betrayed at Compiégne by 
Flavy, the captain of the town, a man 
certainly of ill character and of an evil 
end, but one who held Compiégne 
stoutly for the king ? Quicherat thought 
the charge unfounded ; Captain Marin 
thinks it extremely probable, if not 
certain; his verdict at best is ‘ not 
proven.”’ 

The descriptions of Joan’s last fight 
vary considerably, and the modern his- 


1 Procés, iv. 268. Probably these remarks, if 
made at all, were made on an earlier occasion. 
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torians have generally made up their 
tale by selecting at pleasure from the 
discrepant accounts. We have Joan’s 
own brief and simple version ; we have 
that of her friend Perceval de Cagny ; 
and we have the synoptic statements of 
Monstrelet, Lefévre, and Chastellain. 
De Cagny was not present, and prob- 
ably he was on the marches of Nor- 
mandy with D’Alengon. His account 
contains some points which are cer- 
tainly erroneous ; on the other hand, 
his most remarkable statement is in 
accordance. with a reply made by Joan 
at her trial, and is probably based on 
the evidence of an actual spectator. 
Monstrelet, as we know, was at Cou- 
don, a league away from Compiégne, 
and, though he wrote at least ten years 
later, and was as subject as other men 
to the illusions of memory, he is a 
fairly good witness. Lefevre wrote 
much later, and Chastellain, still later, 
worked on a four-fold basis of Lefévre, 
Monstrelet, personal recollections, and 
rhetorical ambition. 

Joan herself, when asked whether 
she crossed the bridge at Compiégne 
(did they suppose that she flew or 
swam ?) answered that she crossed the 
bridge, passed the rampart, and went 
with her force against the men of Jean 
of Luxembourg (at Margny) and drove 
them twice or thrice as far as the camp 
of the Burgundians, and, in the third 
charge usque ad medium itineris. This 
appears to mean a charge, made in the 
retreat of Joan, by which she repelled 
her pursuers on the causeway across 
the meadow. ‘ And then the English 
who came up cut off the path of Joan 
and her men, and she, retreating, was 
taken in the fields, on the Picardy side, 
near the bridge rampart ; and between 
the spot where she was taken and Com- 
piégne were the banks of the river, and 
the rampart itself, with its fosse, and 
nothing else.””’ That is all. Joan says 
not a word of treason. If treason there 
were, even if she did not notice the 
facts, she would have heard of them 
from D’Aulon, who remained with her 
for some time after her capture. But, 


if treason there were, and if she knew 
it, Joan was not the girl to complain 
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of false friends in the face of her 
enemies. 

We turn to Perceval de Cagny, writ- 
ing in 1436, and first printed from the 
manuscript by Quicherat. Very late 
on the 23rd of May (we have discussed 
this erroneous date) Joan made a mid- 
night march from Crépy to Compiégne. 
Her own company of volunteers mus- 
tered some three or four hundred 
lances. If so, what becomes of the 
multitude of men-at-arms drawn to her 
in Compiégne by her fantommeries ? 
Her whole force of men-at-arms in her 
sally was but five hundred men, accord- 
ing to Chastellain. Then her reported 
speech gained for her only one or two 
hundred men. 

De Cagny says that the Burgundians 
knew of Joan’s secret arrival, expected 
an attack, and set an ambush. The 
Burgundian writers implicitly deny 
this, averring that no sally was ex- 
pected, They are probably right. Skir- 
mishing was going on, De Cagny says, 
when the Maid heard of it, and at nine 
in the morning sallied forth. This is 
certainly incorrect. She charged the 
Burgundians, and the ambushed force 
intercepted her retreat. Her men told 
her to gallop back, or all would be lost. 
In wrath she answered: ‘Silence! 
You can defeat them; think only of 
charging.’? They turned her horse’s 
head and forced her homewards. The 
Burgundians and English (from Ve- 
nette) hurried to the rampart of the 
bridge. The captain of the town, 
Flavy, seeing the enemy about to rush 
on his bridge, feared to lose the place, 
and had the drawbridge raised and the 
gate shut. The Maid was alone among 
a multitude of foes. They rushed on 
her, and seized her bridle, each crying, 
‘¢Surrender to me, and give me your 
faith !°’? She said, ‘I have given my 
faith to another than you, and I will 
keep my oath to him.’? She was then 
dragged to the quarter of Jean de Lux- 
embourg, at Clairoix, who afterwards 
sold her. 

In all this the last words are prob- 
ably true. When Joan, at Rouen, was 
offered freedom from her irons if she 
would pledge her faith, give her pa- 
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role, as we say, not to attempt an 
escape, she declined, * Quia nulli un- 
quam fidem dederat (for to no man at 
any time had she pledged her faith).’’?} 
Captain Marin dwells on the many 
cases in which kings, as John of France 
and Francis the First, and warriors like 
Talbot, did plight their faith to a cap- 
tor, that they might escape death on 
the field. Joan yielded to no man. 
She confessed that, when daily warned 
of her capture by her voices, she prayed 
that she might die in that hour.? Man- 
ifestly then, she refused to yield her 
parole of deliberate purpose, in hope to 
be slain. That must have been her 
fixed determination. Later, in dis- 
obedience to her voices, she leaped 
from the top of the high tower of 
Beaurevoir. Her desire was, either to 
escape and rescue Compiégne, or to 
“trust her soul to God, rather than her 
body to the English.’? Of such mettle 
was the Maid ; equivocators are fash- 
ioned in other material. Joan’s own 
words, spoken to Cauchon, ‘I never 
gave my faith to any man,” confirm the 
statement of De Cagny. 

Monstrelet makes Joan first attack 
Margny, where Baudo de Noyelle had 
his quarters. Jean de Luxembourg 
and some captains had ridden over 
from Clairoix on a friendly visit. The 
noise of battle roused the other Bur- 
gundians, and the English at Venette. 
After fierce fighting, the French, out- 
numbered, began to retreat, the Maid 
in the rear, doing her uttermost for her 
men. ‘In the end, as I was informed, 
the Maid was dragged from her horse 
by an archer, near whom was the Bas- 
tard of Wandonne, to whom she yielded 
and gave her faith.”? Monstrelet adds 
that the English had “ never feared 
any captain, nor other chief in war, as 
they feared the Maid.’’ There is here 
no word of treason, or of closed gates. 
The Bastard of Wandonne claimed the 
Maid, and so doubtless arose the tale 
that she surrendered to him. 

Lefevre de Saint Rémi wrote at the 
age of sixty-seven in 1460. In addi- 
tion to what we have already quoted 


1 Procés, i. p. 47. 
3 Procés, i. 115. 
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from him, he tells us that Joan rode 
‘“‘a right goodly charger, with a rich 
heucque, or overcloth, of cloth of red 
gold.” Chastellain adds that the horse 
was lyart, grey. ‘She had all the 
men-at-arms in Compitgne with her,” 
which seems unlikely, especially if we 
can here trust De Cagny. This point, 
however, if correctly given, is an im- 
portant one in favor of Flavy. How 
could he make a sortie and rescue the 
Maid, if he had no men-at-arms ? 
Margny was surprised, but was rein- 
forced. The French began to retreat ; 
many were taken, slain, or drowned in 
Oise. In the rear the Maid, behind all 
her party, sustained the fray, and was 
taken by one of the Count of Ligny’s 
men (Jean de Luxembourg’s), with 
her brother and her master of the 
household D’ Aulon. 

Nothing is said here about closing 


the gates, or about treachery. Chas- 
tellain, after his remarks on Joan’s 


fantommeries and army of club-men, 
mentions her harness, her cloth of gold, 
her grey charger, her bearing ‘like a 
captain leading a great army,’’ her 
standard floating in the wind. Still ex- 
panding, he mentions Baudo de Noy- 
elle and the knights from Clairoix, 
who, he says, came all unarmed, but, 
it seems, had hardly reached Margny 
when the fray began. ‘There was 
the Maid broken into the camp, and 
she began to kill and overthrow men 
right proudly, as if all had been her 
own.”? Thereon the knights from 
Clairoix sent for their harness, and 
summoned their forces. There was 
charge and counter-charge ; the fight 
wavered dubious ; even from Coudun 
reinforcements came, but the Burgun- 
dians were already driving the French 
in orderly retreat towards Compiégne. 
Then the Maid ‘did great deeds, pass- 
ing the nature of women,’ as we have 
already heard, but an archer, vexed at 
seeing a girl bear herself so boldly, tore 
her from her horse by her rich saddle- 


3 “ The Dinlay snaws were ne’er sae white 
As the /yart locks o’ Harden’s hair,” 


says the ballad of * Jamie Telfer.” The word 








lyart is also used of a Covenanter’s horse in the 
year of Bothwell Bridge. 
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cloth. She gave her faith to the Bas-| 
tard of Wandonne, ‘“‘for that he called 
himself noble homme.”’ 
retreated, and we heard not a word 
about closing the gates. 

Here, then, we have silence as to 
treacherous or unlucky closing of the 
gates and lifting of the drawbridge on 
the part of Joan, of Monstrelet, of Le- 
févre, and of Chastellain. The cireum- 
stance is only mentioned by De Cagny 
(who is mistaken on every point, 
except probably on Joan’s refusal to 
surrender) and by local tradition at 
Compiégne, in 1498. M. Sorel (p. 294) 
also says that in 1444, in a lawsuit, an 
advocate accused Flavy of selling Joan 
for many ingots of gold! He cites 
“Bulletin de la Soc. de l’Histoire de 
France,’”’ 1861, p. 176. Tradition at 
Compitgne made Flavy sell Joan to 
the English, which is simply absurd. 
There is also a ‘** Mémoire ” on Flavy, 
‘“‘which may date from the time of 
Henri II.”? It is certainly not earlier 
than 1509, as it mentions a document 
of that year. After some account of 
Flavy’s captaincy of the town as nom- 
inal lieutenant of the royal favorite La 
Trémouille, the writer of the ‘* Mé- 
moire ”’ 
the French to the barriers, that is the 
most external fortification of the bridge, 
the Maid guarding the rear. But for! 
the archers in boats, who received most | 
of the foot-soldiers, ‘the foe would 
have occupied the barriers and endan- 
gered the town, wherein were only the 
inhabitants, who, with the captain, 
stopped the fury of the enemy.” 
he stop them by raising the drawbridge ? 
Nothing is said about this. The Maid 
was dragged down by her long skirts, 
and gave her word to Wandonne. 

After 
best contemporary evidence, and of | 


The French | 


describes the headlong flight of | 


Did | 


this simple statement of the | 
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| marks that, ** some say the barrier was 
|shut, others that the press was too 
great. s 

In face of the records it is really 
hardly worth while to discuss Captain 
Marin’s long and erudite charge against 
Flavy. Joan, it is true, was eternally 
thwarted by La Trémouille and the 
| Archbishop of Rheims ; the latter, after 
her capture, wrote a letter in which he 
says that God has punished her for her 
presumption. To the eternal shame of 
France no attempt was made to rescue 
or to ransom her. She may have made 
herself unpopular with robber-captains 
by consenting to the death of Franquet 
d’Arras ; but D’Alencon, Dunois, Xain- 
trailles, were not robber-captains. The 
men-at-arms may have murmured at 
her dislike of their leaguer-lasses. The 
court was glad to be rid of her. But 
that Flavy, to please the Archbishop of 
Rheims, or La Trémouille, or Jean de 
Luxembourg, or the English, or in 
spite, or to keep all the glory of saving 
Compiégne for himself, deliberately 
betrayed Joan, is a charge difficult to 
| believe. No fewer than six alternative 
| motives for his treason are alleged. If 
Flavy was, as is asserted, a tyrant, 
robber, and violator, Joan was not 
likely to be on the best terms with him. 
But the more he was detested the more 
would myths to his discredit be circu- 
‘lated. Cagny, the only early evidence 
| for the shut gates, does not hint at 
‘treachery. On the whole, it is more 
probable than not, on the face of the 
evidence, that the gates were not shut 
at all. Captain Marin conceives that 
|only a few Burgundians, perhaps two 
dozen, were about Joan, that only afew 
could never have carried the barrier, 
| that they, even if they had entered the 
boulevard or redoubt at the bridge- 
head, could not have held it, the gorge 

















the later charges against Flavy, we see | | being towards the bridge and the town, 
that De Cagny is the only early author-|and so they were not ‘really dangerous 
ity for the shutting of the gates, while | and there was no need of shutting the 
the charges of treason do not occur till | gates. Again, only a small force of 
many years after the event, except in | English or Burgundians could charge, 
the mouth of a hostile barrister. Jean|the causeway not affording room. So 
Chartier, writing after 1450, merely re- | he thinks that Flavy had no reason for 
anxiety ; he should have made a sortie, 

1 Quicherat, Procés, v. 173. 


and kept the gates open, till he had 
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thereupon ‘‘she began to recover, and 


rescued the Maid, and then dispatched 
her pursuers at leisure. 

But we do not know for a fact that 
the gates were ever shut; we do not 
learn that any drawbridge was raised. 
We do know that the boats were rescu- 
ing foot-soldiers. We are told that all 
the garrison was out with Joan ; who 
then was to make the sortie? As to 
the ‘‘two dozen Burgundians,’”’ Joan 
herself said that the English cut off her 
retreat. M. Sorel accepts this and 
blames Flavy for not having checked 
the English advance by his guns on 


the walls. Englishmen are not always 
easily stopped; the ‘‘ Mémoire” says 
that they could not be stopped. We 


learn that Joan came up last of all, with 
her brother, D’ Aulon, Pothon, and her 
chaplain, who, though he showed little 
nerve at her trial, stood by her in fight. 
We fancy a frantic crowd at the bar- 
riers, men flying madly, pursuing furi- 
ously, a moving mass wedged tight by 
fear and rage. 


serried throng; a rush of foemen 
sweeps her into an angle between the 
redoubt and the wall, she is dragged 
from her horse, and all is over. There 
may have been, perhaps there was, a 
moment when, through the _panic- 
stricken tide of men, Flavy might have 
led a sortie, if he had fresh men-at- 
arms by him, which, as we have seen, 
some chroniclers deny. We cannot tell. 
In a second of some strange blankness 
of resolve the Victoria was lost ; it may 
have been so with Flavy ; nothing can 
be known. Why devote volumes to 
the task of adding, by dint of mutually 
exclusive theories, another Ganelon to 
the history of France ? 

When Joan leaped from the tower of 
Beaurevoir she was stunned, though 
not otherwise hurt. Her first thought 
was for Compiégne, where she had 
heard that the people were to be mas- 
sacred. She said to St. Catherine and 
St. Margaret, ‘* Will God let these good | 
folk die, who are ever so loyal to their | 
king ?’’ Then she was comforted by 


Joan comes up last ; | 
she cannot make her way through the | 
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to take food, and straightway was she 
healed.’?! Compiégne was rescued, as 
St. Catherine promised, and we cer- 
tainly do not envy the acuteness of the 
critic who may allege that the Maid 
forged the prediction after the event.? 
Such was Joan of Arc; her last 
thought was for herself, her first for 


Compitgne. Yet the people of Com- 
piégne, writing to the king on May 


26th, have not a word of sorrow for the 
capture of the Maid, do not even men- 
tion the terrible event then but three 
days old. Even her modern admirer 
hesitates as to whether she did not 
make a bragging speech about the secret 


of her soul, S Catherine, whom she 
seems never i. have mentioned in 
private to her dearest friends. Is it 


irreverent to say of Joan of Are, ‘‘ She 
came to her own, and her own received 
her not” ? 

A. LANG. 


i Procés, i. 151, 152. 

2? In 1459 Cardinal Jouffroy, in a letter to Pius 
the Second, sneered elaborately at the Maid. The 
French, he says, ‘‘ Testimonio Cesaris, rem audi- 
tam pro comperta facile habent.” Captain Marin 
(iv. 187) translates ‘‘ testimonio Ceesaris,” “ par la 
complicité royale.” Joan was believed in “ by 
the complicity of the King” Charles the Seventh ! 
Jouffroy of course says nothing here about Charles 
the Seventh, who was not emperor. He is quoting 


| Caius Julius Cesar (De Bello Gallico, iv. 5), on the 


general credulity of the Gauls, 
3 Sorel, in La Prise de Jeanne d’Arc ; quoted by 
Captain Marin, iv, 283, 234. 


From Longman’s Magazine, 
FRAGMENTS OF CHILD-LIFE. 


THEY lived in a wonderful world 
of their own, and a little gate at the 
nursery door prevented them from fall- 
ing out of it down the back stairs. 
There were splendid places for play 
within those four picture-covered walls. 
A lovely home-country behind the sofa, 
a city of palaces under the chairs and 
table, a delectable mountain on the top 
of the ottoman, which commanded a 


St. Catherine, who bade her repent of | magnificent view of the garden — to say 
her leap, promising that Compiégne nothing of the great dark continent of 
should be rescued by Martinmas, and! the night-nursery, with its tent for 
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explorers made out of the curtains of 
nurse’s bed. Rude interruptions broke 
through their quaint pretences from 
time to time in the shape of soap and 
sponges, brushes and combs; or, in 
fact, from any immediate contact with 
the great disturbing element that goes 
by the name of nurse. And happier 
interruptions there were when the chil- 
dren were sent for down into the dim, 
far-away land of the drawing-room, 
where visitors kissed them and gave 
them tastes of sugar and cake, and 
their father showed them his watch and 
jumped them in the air. Their mother 
had gone away that night almost three 
years ago when Baby Christopher 
came, and the children had forgotten 
now to ask when she would come back 
again. For their real life was lived 
quite independently of such details as 
fathers and mothers—a happy, puz- 
zied, mysterious life, which nobody 
grown up ever seemed to understand. 

‘The mud is very thick this morn- 
ing,’ observed Mabyn, stirring up her 
porridge with a complacent air. It ap- 
pealed to the child-mind to imagine 
that her breakfast consisted of mud. 

‘*Mine mud, too,’ cheerfully as- 
sented Marjorie, a quaint-faced mite of 
four,—‘‘and puddle!’’ witha splash 
of her spoon in the milk. 

** Mine,” said Dick, ‘‘is a country, 
and the milk is the sea. I am going to 
cut a river right across.”’ 

** Now, children, leave off messing, 
and eat your breakfast like Chris- 
tians,’’ interrupted nurse. 

‘*My breakfus’ is fish,’? remarked 
Baby Christopher. 

‘* No, it isn’t,’? said Mabyn sharply. 
‘* How can porridge be fish ? ’’ 

Chris looked baffled, and then re- 
peated solemnly, ‘‘ It is brown fish.”’ 

‘What a silly little boy you are!” 
answered Mabyn. ‘* You can say so if 
you like, but of course it isn’t.” 

The baby’s face went very red with 
suppressed feeling, and his mouth be- 
gan to droop. 

“Tt is fish! An’ I don’t want on’y 
to say so if I like,’? he whimpered. 

‘.Have mud_ instead,’ suggested 





Marjorie, ‘‘ like Mabyn and me ?”’ 
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it be 


‘*No, I want fish. Do let 
fish !’’ he asked appealingly. 

But children are hard as adamant 
one to the other. 

“Tt is mud or land,’’ said Mabyn 
decisively. And then, as Chris was 
reduced to tears, nurse forbade any 
more nonsense, and the children fin- 
ished their porridge in obedience to 
the stern decree. But why their beau- 
tiful, interesting breakfasts of mud and 
land and fish should be nonsense and 
forbidden they did not know. It was 
one of the mysteries of the grown- 
up. 

** Let’s play trains,’ suggested Dick, 
when Baby Chris had expressed the 
“truly thankfulness’? of the whole 
party. And there was immediately a 
wild stampede to the sofa. 

“Tl be passengers,’”’ said Mabyn, 
** with the dolls.” 

‘* An’ I porter,” cried Marjorie, quite 
indifferent to the fact that porters do 
not usually travel by the trains. Chris 
was established on one arm as engine- 
driver, and Dick on the one behind as 
guard. 

“Tt shall be night,’? Mabyn settled. 

Their father had recently come from 
Scotland by night. 

“Then we must all be asleep, of 
course.”’ 

“In torse I’se as’eep,’’ cried the 
engine-driver, with tightly squeezed 
eyes. And the porter, guard, and pas- 
senger buried their faces in the sofa 
cushions, from which they emerged 
very hot and red at the first station. 
This exciting journey was kept up for 
a considerable number of nights and 
days without arriving at any termina- 
tion, and then, as it was eleven o’clock, 
nurse appeared in the condition known 
in nursery parlance as ‘ dressed’? — 
which is generally indicated by a black 
gown and a thimble —and suggested 
that the children should go into the 
garden and play in the sand-hole, 
within sight of the window where she 
would sit with her work. 

For a little while they dug cheerfully 
towards New Zealand, where Dick was 
in the hopes of arriving every day, and 
then they sat down to rest and talk. 


, 
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“Let’s p’etend we’re bears,” ob-' 
served Chris. 

“Too hot!’ said Mabyn. 
tell tales. You begin, Dick.’ 

**Once upon a time,’ said Dick sol- 
emnly, “there was a boy who would 
not bite his potatoes, and so he never 
growed up, and when he was forty 
years old he was still a little boy.’’ 

‘““What happened then?’ asked 
Mabyn eagerly. 

‘“*He was drowned dead,” answered 
Dick ; and the sudden termination of 
this interesting story greatly impressed 
his hearers. 

“Do you fink there are any alive 
bears in that wood?” asked Chris, 
pointing to the plantation. 

‘There might be,’’ assented Mabyn 
cheerfully ; ‘‘and I guess they come 
out at night, if there are.’’ 

“Oh-h-h-h!” gasped Baby Chris. 
*¢ Are you kite sure, Mab ?” 

** Well, I’m pretty sure,’’ said Mabyn, 
who was suddenly seized with a longing 
for adventure. ‘‘There are four black 
bears, [ expect, who roar very loud, 
and the noise that nurse calls the wind 
in the chimney is really the bears roar- 
ing.” 

*6Oh, don’t let’s talk too much ’bout 
bears,”’ pleaded Majorie. ‘Tell us 
*bout Mrs. Kin-Kin and Silly Muffin.” 

Mrs. Kin-Kin and Silly Muffin were 
two important personages who only 
revealed the secrets of their existence 
to Mabyn and Dick. Mrs. Kin-Kin 
lived behind nurse’s bed, and Silly 
Muffin in the boot cupboard. 

‘** Silly Muffin is dead,’ was Dick’s 
next startling announcement. 

**Oh, Dick !”’ gasped the little ones, 
who were quite overpowered by the 
news. 

** Was he eat by the bears ?”’ asked 
Chris. 

‘“*No,”? continued Dick; ‘he swal- 
lowed a whole sausage, and it stuck in 
his throat and he died.” 

‘Then shan’t we hear no more ’bout 
Silly Muffin ?’’ asked Marjorie. 

“He will come to life again next 
week, but he will be black.”’ 

‘* Like a nigger,” said Mabyn, picking 
up the thread, ‘*and he will eat cats.”’ 


*¢ Let’s 
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** Not the stable cat,’? implored Mar- 
jorie. ‘Ido love it so!” 

** All the new kittens,” decided Dick ; 
‘‘and that won’t matter, ’cause they 
never live long anyhow.”’ 

**T cried when all the last lot died,’’ 
said Marjorie mournfully. 

*“T didn’t,’ observed Mabyn, ‘for 
the very one that was my favorite lived. 
Cook said it was a piece of my usual 
luck.”’ 


‘“*T’se frightened of bears,” said the 
Baby. 
“How silly !’’ snapped Mabyn. 


“1T’m not frightened of anything.”’ 

**T only am of one thing,’’ said hon- 
est Dick. “It’s an awful thing. I 
heard father telling about it one day 
down-stairs.”’ 

** What is it ?’’ asked the children in 
chorus. 

‘** He said a barrister was pleading in 
the court,”’ said Dick solemnly. 

** What does it mean ?”’ 

**T don’t know, but I’m frightened 
*bout it when I wake in the night.’’ 

“Chris is frightened of the wheel- 
barrow,” Marjorie announced. 

‘*T’se ’fraid the lions ’ll roar!” 

Chris had once been to the Zoo. 

‘I’m frightened of wicked angels,” 
was Marjorie’s confession. 

** Angels aren’t wicked,”’ said Mabyn. 

“Yes, these are. We sing about 
them at Christmas — the Herod angels. 
An’ nurse says Herod was awful 
wicked ; so the angels are too,’’ argued 
the little girl triumphantly. 

‘* Which do you like best, Marjie, 
cats or tea-parties?’’ asked Dick, 
changing the subject. 

Marjorie was puzzled ; a little crease 
came into her forehead, and she looked 
up with her wistful grey eyes into 
Dick’s solemn, round face. 

‘¢T think I love the stable cat best,’’ 
she decided. 

“T don’t,” said Mabyn; ‘it’s so 
slippery when you hold it, and some- 
times rather scratchy too!” 

** What do you love best in the whole 
world ?”’ continued Dick, who was al- 
ways propounding questions, 

““T love the stable cat and my best 
doll,’’ said Marjorie. 
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“*T love Christmas,’’ decided Mabyn. 

“T love parties an’ my big train,”’ 
cried Chris, beaming all over his sunny 
face at the thought of such glories. 

“What do you, Dick?” asked 
Mabyn. 

** Don’t you think one of us ought to 
love father best ? *”’ he said slowly. 

A grave look came over Mabyn’s 
bright, dark face. 

**T think we’d best count our favor- 
ites all ’cept father. Of course, we all 
really love him best,’ she added loy- 
ally. 

‘* In torse !’? echoed Chris. 

But there was a doubtful look in 
Dick’s big brown eyes, which was, 
however, suddenly dispelled by the ap- 
pearance of the under-nurse. There 
never is in after life a recreative power 
equal to the under-nurse. She stands 
alone as the goddess of play. And the 
children rushed at her in ecstasies, and 
forgot all about the pathetic problem 
which Mabyn had tried to answer. 


Il. 
Now the worst of it was that the 


children never knew whether a thing | 


would be considered naughty or not. 

‘* You see, Mabyn,” said Dick ** how 
can we tell? You spilled your tea on 
Saturday and nurse only said, ‘ My con- 
science alive, what torments children 
are!’ and I spilled my tea on Monday 
and got whipped and put in the corner. 
It’s very puzzling ! ” 

**T guess it was a clean clothon Mon- 
day,’ suggested Mabyn. 

**But just a clean cloth could not 
make a good thing naughty, nor a 
naughty thing good,’’ argued Dick. 

“T don’t know,” answered the little 
girl, ‘‘ but sometimes it seems to.”’ 

*“** Boys is always naughty,’ nurse 
says,’? piped in Marjorie to help the 
discussion. 

‘* But that isn’t fair,’ said Dick. 
**'You and Mabyn do quite as lot of 
naughty things as me.” 

*T don’t care!’ said Mabyn defi- 
antly. ‘* How can we help it? Nurse 


sent me to bed on Friday for getting 
my clean frock all muddy and messed 
when we were catching tadpoles, and 
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just because your knickerbockers are 
made of thick mud-colored stuff you 
weren’t even scolded ! ” 

*¢ An’ my stockings is always break- 
ing at the knees, while Chris’s never 
do ’cause they stop in the middle of his 
legs,” added Marjorie. 

‘“*And it can’t be gooder to have 
socks than stockings,’’ said Dick. 

‘Tt can’t be, but it is,’ Mabyn de- 
cided. ‘I s’pose we’ll understand it 
better when we’re grown up.”’ 

But while these three were discuss- 
ing the mighty question of right and 
wrong, Baby Chris was indulging in a 
little excursion of his own. He trotted 
across the lawn and through the or- 
chard —a quaint, bunchy little figure in 
a dirty pinafore, and with his sailor hat 
hanging down his back, and his sunny 
curls blowing over his blue eyes—and 
as he walked he crooned aloud his baby 
play. ‘* An’ a booful lady came out of 
the sky and brought a lot of flowers to 
Chris, and Chris kissed the lady, and 
then they wented into the garden, and 
the booful lady picked some strawber- 
ries an’ gived them to Baby Chris !”’ 
and the child laughed with delight as 
he saw the big red strawberries peep- 
ing from under the leaves, and pulled 
them off with his fat little fingers and 
put them one by one into his rosy 
mouth. ‘ An’ the booful lady said the 
bears is all dead, an’ she loved Chris, 
an’ Chris eated the strawberries an’ 
loved the lady, an’ then ——” 

‘* Master Chris, Master Chris!” 
called nurse’s voice. ‘* How dare you 
come into the garden and pick the 
strawberries? And only yesterday 
your papa forbid you to touch them !” 

‘¢T didn’t, I didn’t ! *? sobbed Chris, 
as nurse gave him an angry little 
shake. 

“You didn’t! Upon my word, you 
are a naughty boy!” said nurse se- 
verely. ‘Telling stories, oh, for 
shame! I shall just take you straight 
to your papa,’’ and she picked him up 
amid struggles and shrieks, and carried 
him off to the library. 

‘*TIf you please, sir,’’ she explained, 
as she deposited the weeping child on 
the floor, ‘* Master Chris has been into 














the garden alone and picked some 
strawberries, and when I scolded him 
about it, he turned round and said he 
didn’t.”” And nurse departed in an 
atmosphere of righteous wrath. 

*“*T didn’t, I didn’t ! ”’ cried Chris. 

Now Major Otway never meant to 
be severe with his motherless children, 
but disobedience and untruthfulness he 
could hardly overlook. 

‘* What do you mean, Chris, by say- 
ing you didn’t when you did?” he 
asked sternly. 

“The booful lady gived them me,” 
sobbed Chris. 

‘What beautiful lady ?”? demanded 
the major, surprised. 

‘“*T don’t know. I p’etended.”’ 

‘“‘That’s nonsense,”’ said his father. 
“Did you or did you not take the 
strawberries ? ”’ 

“T didn’t, I didn’t! 
lady gived them me—lI fink, 
the child. 

** Now, Chris, you are saying what is 
not true.”’ And his father’s face 
Jooked very grave and stern. ‘ There 
was no beautiful lady, and you know 
there was not.”’ 

“T don’t know. I on’y p’etended. 
I don’t under’tand ! ” wailed Chris. 

“ And I had forbidden you yesterday 
to touch the strawberries ! ”’ 

“TI forgetted. An’ the booful lady 

” 


The _ booful 
” cried 


‘¢Be quiet, Chris. You are a very 
naughty little boy! You have dis- 
obeyed me, and, what is still worse, 
you have said what is not true.’ 

Surely the major had forgotten what 
a very tiny culprit he was dealing with. 
And then, oh, dreadful judgment ! poor 
Chris was whipped and sent back to 
the nursery in dire disgrace. 

“JT didn’t under’tand,’’? he sobbed 
into the fur of the kitchen cat who 
came purring up to him. ‘I on’y 
p’etended.”’ 

But happily the clouds of childhood 
travel very fast; and by the time the 
others came in to tea little Chris had 
forgotten his troubles, and was absorbed 
in trying to wheel the cat across the 
room in his new wheelbarrow, which 
was a difficult process, as the cat always 
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jumped out the moment Chris loosed 
his hold of its long-suffering body. 

‘* Let’s explore !’’ said Mabyn the 
next wet afternoon when games were 
becoming quarrelsome. 

‘* We’ll pretend we are going away to 
different countries, and we must all 
bring some treasure back.”’ 

“Oh, yes, Dick, and let me go to the 
pantry,’’ pleaded Marjorie. 

‘* We must all meet again behind the 
sofa in a hundred years,” said Mabyn. 

‘*S’all we be fairies ?”’ 

‘¢T shall be a soldier, but you can be 
a fairy, Marjie.”’ 

“‘T shall be a queen,” was Mabyn’s 
modest declaration. 

**T’se a bear,’”’ said Chris. 

So the children started off on their 
mysterious missions, and in a short 
time Chris came scrambling up the 
stairs as fast as his fat legs would carry 
him with his treasure clasped in his 
chubby hands. 

‘Cook gived me a piece of candy- 
peel,’ he screamed ecstatically, as the 
others reassembled and sat down be- 
hind the sofa in solemn conclave. 

‘“*T went to the pantry and got four 
raisins from John,’’? announced Mar- 
jory, opening a sticky palm and dis- 
tributing the damp morsels. 

‘** T went to the library,”’ said Mabyn, 
‘¢and found a piece of clean paper and 
one envelope, besides a little bit of 
pencil and a torn-off stamp in the waste- 
paper basket.”’ 

** How splendid ! ”’ cried the children 
in chorus, bumping their heads in their 
eagerness to see these treasures. 

*T will lend the pencil!’? Mabyn 
declared, in a burst of generosity. 

**T went into father’s dressing-room 
and got two jolly things. A little bit 
torn off his sponge that’ll be awfully 
useful, and a funny little glass moon 
that was on the table.’? And Dick dis- 
played with equal pride the piece of 
sponge and a small diamond crescent. 

“What is it for?’’? asked Mabyn, 
picking up the jewel. 

“IT don’t know. But I ’spects it’s 
made out of one of the broken water- 
bottles. Look, it’s just like that splen- 
did bit John gave us, which showed 
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lots of colors, and nurse took it away 
*cause I cut myself! ”’ 

‘* Will this cut ?’’ asked Mabyn, pass- 
ing her finger carefully over the stones. 

** No— how jolly!” 

** We mustn’t tell anybody ’bout this 
play of ours, ’cause it’s fun having the 
treasures as secrets,’’ said Mabyn. 

‘¢ Where s’all we put them?” asked 
Marjorie, when they had eaten Chris’s 
candied peel. 

‘“‘Somewhere that nurse can’t find, 
for she always burns my treasures and 
calls them ‘ clutterin’ rubbish.’ ”’ 

“In the dolls’ house?” suggested 
Dick, and this proposal met with great 
approval. 

That night there was a hue and cry 
raised for the lost diamond crescent. 
Major Otway remembered that he had 
left it by mistake on his dressing-room 
table, but the servants could tell him 
nothing about it, except that the house- 
maid had last seen it there. So they 
decided that the children must have 
taken it, for a burglar would not have 
left other valuables on the table un- 
touched. 

It required great self-restraint not to 
wake them to ask about it that very 
night, but the following morning they 
were summoned to the library —a 


scared, solemn little company. As 
their father had forbidden nurse to 


speak to them of the loss they had no 
idea of why they were thus sent for, 
but from her severe and mysterious 
manner they suspected that something 
was wrong. 

‘«T cuess we’ve been awful naughty,”’ 
whispered Mabyn, as they crept down- 
stairs. 

‘What can we have done ?” asked 
Dick. 

**T don’t know. 
with grown-ups.” 

“Oh, I wis’ we 
pered Marjorie. 

“P’r’aps it’s 


You never do know 
hadn’t!’’ whim- 


p’etendin’ adain ?” 


suggested Baby Chris, who felt sup- 
ported by company, and was conse- 
quently more cheerful than usual when 
on his way to the library. 

‘Now, children,’’ said their father 
as they stood in a row before him, and 
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his eyes travelled from Mabyn’s dark, 
eager face to Dick’s solemn, earnest 
one —from pale, pensive Marjorie to 


sunny, rosy Chris. ‘‘ Have any of you 
seen or touched a diamond crescent ? 
Have you, Mabyn? Mind you tell me 
the truth.” 

‘*No, father,’ said the little girl 
clearly, though her heart beat so fast 
she felt almost choked. 

** You, Dick? Be careful what you 
say.” 

‘* No, father,’’ repeated the boy, lift- 
ing his honest eyes. 

** Marjorie, have you seen or touched 
a diamond crescent ?”’ and her father’s 
stern voice softened, for she was such 
a delicate, dainty little maiden, and she 
looked at him through her mother’s 
eyes. 

‘* No, fardie,’’ she whispered with 
quivering lip. 

‘* Have you, Chris ?” 

** Noo!” said the baby solemnly. 

“It is very strange!’ muttered 
Major Otway. ‘You can go back to 
the nursery now. I must think this 
over.”’ 

** Was we naughty, Mab?” asked 
Marjorie, as they sat in a mournful 
group in their haven behind the sofa. 

**T don’t know. What do you think, 
Dick ?” 

‘There was naughtiness about,’’ said 
Dick, ‘for father was angry. But I 
didn’t understand what.” 

**T didn’t under’tand,’’ echoed Chris. 

‘*T think you and me seemed naugh- 
tier than Marjie and Chris,” argued 
Mabyn, “‘ but I don’t know why.”’ 

“What is a diamon’ crescent?” 
propounded Marjorie. 

None of them had the slightest idea. 

‘¢ Nurse’s sisier lives in a crescent,”’ 
said Mabyn, ‘‘she told me the other 
day when she was going there. It was 
called Something Crescent.”’ 

‘Was it Diamon’ ?”’ asked Dick. 

“No, I think it was Something 
Bridge, but I forget. I expect there is 
another crescent called Diamon’.” 

‘Father seemed to think we ought 
to know.” 

“T’m glad we didn’t, for it seemed 
awful naughty.” 














**T are good,” observed Chris. 

And then they were dragged out by 
nurse and dressed for a walk, instead of 
being left to play in their beloved gar- 
den. 

“It’s part of the naughtiness,’’ said 
Dick resignedly. 

A few days afterwards nurse was 
dusting the dolls’ house, and to her 
amazement she found the lost treasure 
carefully hidden away with a folded 
paper and envelope, a bit of pencil, a 
torn stamp, and a piece of sponge. 

Major Otway was simply horrified. 
That the children should first have 
taken it, and then have denied all 
knowledge of it, was almost incredible. 

** Could they have grown so naughty 
if their mother had been with them ?”’ 
he asked himself in real pain and dis- 
tress ; and he felt an acute pain as he 
looked at their fresh, innocent faces 
when they were summoned again be- 
fore him. 

“Ts we naughty again, fardie ?’’ 
asked Marjorie cheerfully. 

‘Which of you hid this in the dolls’ 
house ?”’ said their father very gravely 
as he showed them the diamond cres- 
cent. 

**T did,’ said Mabyn. 

“T helped,’’? added Dick 
‘and it was my treasure.” 

‘You two little ones can go up- 
stairs. Now, Dick, what do you mean 
by saying that it was your treasure ?”’ 
and Major Otway spoke so sternly that 
Dick’s eyes filled with tears and his 
cheeks went very red. 

“T found it,’ he said, in a broken 
voice. 

*¢ You took it,’? continued his father 
angrily ; ‘‘and how dare you take what 
was not your own ?” 

‘“*T took the paper and the pencil,’ 
gasped Mabyn. 

‘¢ Paper and pencil! What nonsense 
is that? Do you know, sir, that many 
a poor boy has been sent to prison for 
doing no more than you have done ?” 

Here Dick burst into frightened 
tears, in which Mabyn sympathetically 
joined. 

‘To take what is not your own is 
stealing, and to say what is not true is 
VOL. II. 104 


loyally, 
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g; and it is the greatest grief and 
pain to me to have to punish my own 
son for both these things.’’ 

“Tt was my fault, too,” 
Mabyn. 

“You are both to blame, but Dick is 
the most so. You must go straight to 
bed, Mabyn, and Dick will remain 
here.” 

An hour later a very sobbing, shak- 
ing, sore little Dick crept into the night 
nursery and climbed up on to Mabyn’s 
bed. The children cried together for 
some time, and then Dick whispered : 

‘“*Why was it so much naughtier to 
hide the glass moon than the pencil or 
bit of sponge ?” 

“T don’t know. Oh, dear!” cried 
Mabyn, relapsing into fresh sobs, ‘ it 
is dreadfully puzzling. I wish we un- 
derstood.”’ 

“T did not mean to be naughty,” 
said Dick; “but things turn out so 
awful bad sometimes.” 

‘Father doesn’t understand, 
see,’’? whispered Mabyn. 

But very soon their tears were for- 
gotten, and they fell asleep in each 
other’s arms. 


lying ; 


sobbed 


you 


III. 
Ir was not a real party with other 








children, and games, and a long table 
set out for tea; but two aunties were 
coming — the old aunty who was going 
to live in India, and the new aunty 
that Uncle Jack had found and brought 
from London—and their father had 
invited all the children to have tea with 
the grown-ups on the lawn. 

“* T’se awful ’cited !”’ screamed Mar- 
jorie, jumping about the nursery in ec- 
stasies, while nurse was brushing out 
Mabyn’s long hair and tying her sash. 
For the children had on their very best 
clothes —such clean white frocks and 
their pink sashes, and a new smock for 
Chris, and Dick’s Sunday suit. 

“How many grown-ups will there 
be, nurse? Oh!” The last exclama- 
tion had reference to a tangle in the 
teeth of the comb. 

‘*Your papa, and Aunt Esther, and 
your new Aunt Maud—as was Miss 
Eliot. Do hold your head still for a 
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minute, Miss Mabyn. I never did see 
such a restless piece of goods; no, 
never! Now you are ready. Off you 
all go, and mind your behavior ! ” 

‘“*Oh, here are the children! How 
splendid !”’ cried a girl who was talk- 
ing to their father. ‘ Will they kiss 
me, do you think ? ”’ 

‘““Of course. Children, kiss your 
new Aunt Maud too, and then you can 
sit down to tea.”’ 

‘“*T shall sit at the table too,”’ said 
the girl. ‘* We all will—it makes it so 
much more of a party.”’ 

“S’all it be a proper 
grace ?”’ asked Marjorie. 

**T]l sit by you,” said Dick, coming 
round to his new aunt’s side. 

** Yes, do, that will be jolly!” she 
said. ‘*And I'll eat your share of 
bread and butter if you’ll eat mine of 
cake.”’ 

‘* Ts I mindin’ my b’avevior ?”’ asked 
Chris solemnly. 

The grown-ups all laughed. 

“Yes, darling,’’ said Aunt Maud 
quickly ; *‘you are minding it splen- 
didly.”’ 

‘* We don’t always,” chimed in Ma- 
byn, ‘*’cause when we went to tea at 
the vicarage, and they asked Dick what 
he would have, he only said, ‘ A far- 
thing bun, please,’ and when we told 
nurse, she said, ‘ My conscience alive, 
I never did see such children for not 
minding your behavior !’ ”’ 

“Tt was rather rude of Dick,’’ 
laughed Major Otway. 

‘““Why was it?’ asked Dick, thus 
brought to bay. 

‘*T don’t think it was a bit rude,” 
cried Aunt Maud emphatically. ‘ They 
were farthing buns, and you would ask 
for them as such ina shop. Ofcourse, 
Dick not mean to be rude, and if you 
did not mean to be you couldn’t be, 
darling.” 

*“ Aren’t we never things we don’t 
mean to be ?”? asked the boy. 

‘¢ No, never!’ said Maud. 

“TI guess you don’t understand. 
You’re grown up, you see. But we 





tea, with 


often are naughty when we don’t mean 
to be,” said Mabyn, who always had 
something to say. 
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“T try to understand, darling, even 
though Iam grown up,” answered the 
girl very gently. ‘* But it isn’t really 
being naughty when you don’t mean it. 
It is only careless, or forgetful, or mis- 
chievous.”’ 

**' You three seem deep in metaphys- 
ics,”’ said Aunt Esther, who had been 
talking to her brother. ‘* Was it a nice 
party at the vicarage ?” 

‘Oh, splendid !”’ cried the children 
in unison. 

‘¢ There was two funerals afore tea,’’ 
said Marjorie. 

“Two what ?” exclaimed her father. 

“Two funerals in the churchyard,” 
exclaimed Mabyn. ‘ Wasn’t it lucky 
for that afternoon ? We only watched 
from the corner, but Dick and the other 
boys went right near and took off their 
hats,’’ with a sigh of envy. 

“What a_ remarkable 
ment!” observed the major. 

** It is the processional instinct being 
developed early,’”? answered Maud. 
‘“*We grown-ups love a pageant, and 
these dear litile souls are no worse, and 
a great deal better, than ourselves.” 

*¢ Marjorie was ill after that party,’ 
said Mabyn. ‘I thought it was from 
eating such a big piece of the birthday 
cake, but nurse said it was the variety.” 

** Look !”? suddenly observed Chris, 
pointing with a sticky finger. ‘You 
have dot our dlass moon.”’ 

Dick’s face went very red. 

** It is the diamond crescent you gave 
me,’’ said Aunt Esther to her brother. 

“Oh! ”» began Mabyn, as if she 
would say something, but then shut her 
mouth with a snap. 

‘“*There are unpleasant associations 
attached to it in their minds,” said the 
major dryly, as Maud looked inquir- 
ingly at him. 

‘* Might I whisper to you?” asked 
Dick, gazing into Maud’s face with his 
honest eyes. And then — for she 
loved to feel his arms tight round her 
neck, and to have won the childish 
confidence — 

‘* Why did aunty call her moon a dia- 
mon’ crescent ?”’ 

‘¢ Tt is made of diamonds, dear, and a 
crescent is another name for a moon.”? 


entertain- 
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“Oh!” said Dick. 
was where nurse’s sister 
didn’t understand ! ” 

And then, as is the way of children, 
he left things to stand as they were. 
The existing is to the child-mind the 


** We thought it 
lives. We 


inevitable. Their horizon lies so near 
that they have no view, and they ac- 
cept the pathetic fact of their power- 
lessness and make no attempt to alter 
the things that are. But Maud Otway 
had a great love for little children, and 
love brings understanding. She saw at 
once that something was wrong, and 
she resolved to take the matter out of 
their dear, helpless little hands, and 
make it all right. 

‘¢ What is the history of the diamond 
crescent ?’’ she asked her brother-in- 
law, when the children had been sent 
to the nursery for a hasty sponging of 
hands and faces. 

And when he had told her, — 

“Why, don’t you see how it was ? 
They did not understand what you 
meant by a diamond crescent. They 
called it a glass moon. Poor dears! 
What a helpless misunderstanding it 
must have seemed to them! They 
thought a crescent was where nurse’s 
sister lives. I could cry for pity when 
I think of it all!” 

Major Otway’s face lit up. 

‘“*T am so glad !”’ he exclaimed. 

“So glad!’’ she echoed reproach- 
fully. 

‘Oh, but, you see, I am so glad to 
find that they were not guilty of what 
I feared.”’ 

‘¢ What was that ?” 

“In rough words — stealing and 
lying.”’ 

The girl’s face filled with a great sad- 
ness. 

‘Those are two words,’’ she said 
slowly ‘‘ which are not English when 
applied to little children. It is, I sup- 
pose, difficult for you—a man—to 
look at things through baby eyes ; but, 
oh, do always remember how innocent 
and how helpless children are! It is 
so hard to manage them, so terribly 
easy to misunderstand them ! ” 

‘¢ But children must be taught to tell 
the truth ?” 
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** Yes,’’ she answered, smiling, ** but 
I think you are trying to teach them in 
the same way as you would the men of 
your regiment. You forget that they 
live in a world of pretence, and that 
the facts. of their baby-lives are far 
less important than the fictions. There 
is only one way of training children, 
and that is by loving them. Here they 
come.’’ And in her eyes lay a deep 
tenderness as she stretched out her 
arms to them. 

*¢ T’se clean,” said Chris. 

** So you are, darling,’ as she kissed 
his flower face. ‘‘ And now let’s all 
play.”’ 

‘What shall you play at?’ asked 
their father. 

“We shan’t play at anything,’’ an- 
swered Maud. ‘ We like the play that 
is just pretending.” 

“Oh, yes!’ cried the children. 
‘¢‘Let’s pretend ! ” 

So runs the preface to children’s 
ways, and thoughts, and lives. 

Such a glorious time they had that 
sunny afternoon in the world of happy 
nonsense, that when Maud rose to go 
loud were the lamentations. 

**T will come again,’’ she promised. 

‘Tum adain velly soon,” pleaded 
Chris. 

‘“¢ To-morrow,”’ urged the others. 

‘*Very soon, darlings! And next 
time we will all wear our oldest frocks 
and we will play a wet game. If it is 
fine we will make a pond in the garden 
and build a tiny bridge, and if not we 
will sail boats on the big bath.”’ 

‘* How splendid ! ’’ they screamed in 
a chorus of joy. 

“What a rash promise!’ laughed 
their father. 

But Maud knew enough of children 
to love their dear, dirty-pinafore moods, 
and to delight in helping them to 
enjoy the bliss of a moist and messy 
play. 

** Good-night, darlings,’ she whis- 
pered as Mabyn and Dick clung to her 
at parting. ‘I have explained to 
father all about the diamond crescent 
and the glass moon, and he knows that 
you were not really naughty —but it 
was all a mistake.”’ 
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‘What makes you so understand- 
ing ?”? asked Mabyn. 

‘*T love you so much, dears,’’ an- 
swered the girl, * that is why !”’ 

Dick was rubbing his rosy cheeks 
against the sleeve of her dress. 

‘You aren’t a bit grown up!” he 
said softly. 

EpitH HENRIETTA FOWLER. 





From Nature. 

PERENNIAL IRRIGATION IN EGYPT. 

THE “ Report on perennial irrigation 
and flood protection for Egypt,’ by 
Mr. Willcocks, brings us face to face 
with one of the most stupendous appli- 
cations of science of modern times, and 
it is to be regretted that in consequence 
of the tardy arrival of the report and 
plans in this country, and of the gen- 
eral interest having been directed to a 
side issue, both the vastness of the 
scheme, and the completeness and ad- 
mirable method of the preliminary 
studies have received scant recogni- 
tion. 

Everybody is familiar with the saying 
of Herodotus that Egypt is the gift of 
the Nile, but only few are familiar with 
the conditions of the river, which are 
thus tersely stated in one of the appen- 
dices to the report. ‘‘ The Nile drains 
nearly the whole of north -castern 
Africa, an area comprising 3,110,000 
square kilometres. Its main tributary, 
the White Nile, has its sources to the 
south of Lake Victoria, and has trav- 
ersed over thirty-five hundred kilome- 
tres before it is joined by the Blue 
Nile at Khartoum. From the junction 
onwards the river is known as the 
Nile, and after a further course of three 
thousand kilometres flows into the Med- 
iterranean Sea by the Rosetta and 
Damietta mouths. The modulus of the 
Nile at Assudn is 2,990 cubic metres 
per second, and at Cairo 2,610 cubic 
metres per second.”’ 

The total mean annual rainfall in the 
Nile Valley, including the desert north 
of Khartoum, amounts to 2,633,000,- 
000,000 cubic metres. This water is 
brought to the main stream by the 
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White Nile in a pretty constant quan- 
tity all the year round, but the river is 
liable to an annual flood which is due 
to the Saubat, the Blue Nile, and the 
Atbara. Leaving out of consideration 
the accidents of the river above <As- 
sudan, we may state that at that place is 
the last of a series of cataracts, and 
also is a gauge by which the various 
heights of the river at different times 
of the year and in different years are 
recorded. The gauges are in metres, 
and are referred to mean low water 
level as zero. The zero at Assuan is 
eighty-five metres above the level of 
the Mediterranean. 

Taking the years since 1873 the mean 
of the minimums (which vary between 
May 14and June 24) was —0°08 of the 
gauge; the mean of the maximums 
(which vary between August 20 and 
October 1) is 817. The Nile flood 
level at Assuan is then roughly twenty- 
seven feet above average low water. 
The water therefore passing over the 
cataract varies enormously in quantity 
at low and high Nile ; we have in an 
average of twenty years 440 cubic 
metres per second in May, 9,170 in 
September. 

Finally, of all this water which 
passes Assuan in such varying quanti- 
ties at different times of the year, the 
total yearly average quantity being 
equal to 2,990 cubic metres per second, 
370 disappear before Cairo is reached, 
where the discharge is 2,610 cubic me- 
tres per second ; of this again 550 cubic 
metres are absorbed for the irrigation 
of Lower Egypt, so that 2,060 cubic 
metres reach the sea each second, or 
65,000,000,000 each year. 

The rainfall as stated, treated as it is 
in Egypt at the present day, gives us 
the land area under cultivation, the 
number of crops per annum, and the 
quantity of produce on which the rev- 
enues of the country, and the food of 
the inhabitants depend. 

The question which has occupied 
the Egyptian engineers of late years 
has not been whether waste lands cau 
be brought into cultivation and the 
agricultural yield increased if there 
were more water —that has long been 
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much 
wanted in the worst years. 
questions were, whether the 
was available in the river, 
what period. First as to the 
wanted : — 


obvious — but how 


Areain Water wanted 
feddans.' in cubic metres. 
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The water requirement, then, is 3,- 
661,000,000 cubic metres. We have 
already seen that 65,000,000,000 reach 
the sea each year. But itis not enough 
to know this yearly amount, we require 
to know the amount available after the 
flood each year. Taking the worst, 
Mr. Willcocks shows that the quantity 
available for storage in November, 
December, and January amounts to 
6,100,000,000 cubic metres, practically 
twice the quantity wanted. 

Next the water has to be stored above 
the place where it is wanted. Since 
the southern boundary of Egypt is be- 
iow the second cataract that is out of 
the question; the only three possible 
sites for the dam are at Kalabsheh, 
Assuan, and Silsila. And now a very 
important question comes in: the slope 
of the Nile, except at the cataracts, is 
so gradual that holding up water to any 
height by a dam will flood a long reach 
of the river valley up stream of the 
dam. The dam must be high to store 
a sufficient amount of water, and natu- 
rally the higher the dam the longer will 
be the flooded region. Thus a dam at 
Silsila submerges the whole valley to 
the first cataract including the town of 
Assuan. A dam at Assuan floods the 
valley up to Korosko (199 kilometres) ; 
a dam at Kalabsheh floods the valley 
still further south. 

It is to be gathered from Mr. Will- 
cocks’ report, and Mr. Garstin’s (the 
under-secretary) note upon it, and the 
recommendation of the Technical Com- 
mission, the English and Italian mem- 
bers of which were Sir B. Baker and 
Signor Torricelli, that the Assuan site 


1 A feddan = 424+ of an acre. 
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is the best. The foundations of the 
dam can be built in the dry and on 
hard, igneous rock. The estimated 
cost of the dam is a little over £1,600,- 
000. 
The proposed dam is thus described 
by Mr. Willcocks: ‘*The design for 
the work consists of a solid, unsub- 
mergible dam pierced with one hun- 
dred undersluices 10m. X2m., and 
constructed on solid rock. The piers 
between the undersluices are ‘three 
metres wide, and every set of ten 
sluices is separated from the next by 
abutment piers ten metres in width.’’ 
The undersluices are regulated by 
Stoney’s patent balanced roller gates. 
The dam will be worked as follows : 
During the flood all the sluices will be 
open, and the flood waters, with all 
their contained fertilizing mud, will be 
discharged through the undersluices. 
When the flood has passed, and the 
comparatively clear water supply has 
begun to flow, the lower undersluices 


will be gradually closed so that the 
water will begin to rise and flow 


through the higher sluices. When 
the water has risen to a height three 
or four metres above the floors of the 
higher sluices, or ten or eleven above 
the floors of the lower ones, the latter 
will be entirely closed, and the river 
will discharge through the upper 
sluices, which will be gradually closed 
until the water gains its full level. 

When the reservoir is emptied the 
reverse process will be followed; the 
higher sluices will be opened first, and 
then the lower ones, until the time is 
reached when the next annual flood is 
due. 

It is next of importance to see how 
this stupendous scheme bears upon 
Egypt financially. It is pointed out 
that the value of the reclaimed lands 
may be estimated roughly at £46,000,- 
000, the increase in the value of yearly 
rental at £3,700,000, and of the yearly 
produce £12,000,000. 

It will be perfectly clear that if only 
half of these values are realized the 
scheme will work wonders for the pros- 
perity of Egypt, and that it would be a 
crime not to go on with it. 
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Rests then the great drawback, that 
wherever the dam is erected a portion 
of the up-stream valley will be swamped. 


All the world has heard of the possible | 


drowning of Philx provided the dam 
be built at Assuan. But this cry could 
scarcely have been started by archeol- 
ogists, for as a matter of fact Philw is 
only one temple site out of very many 
lying between Assuan and Korosko. 
Since none of them have been com- 
pletely explored, it is hazardous to 
state that it transcends the others in 
scientific importance, although certainly 
it is uneclipsed as a beautiful spot. 

The ruins besides Phile threatened 
with destruction have thus been stated 
by Mr. Somers Clarke in a letter to the 
Society of Antiquaries : — 


The dam will create a reservoir of enor- 
mous extent, not only drowning the island 
of Phile, but extending southward into 
Nubia for nearly a hundred miles. When 
full the waters of the reservoir will rise 
several feet above the highest level of the 
pylon of the Temple of Isis at Phile. The 
rocks surrounding the island are full of 
hieroglyphic inscription ; these will spend 
many months under water, and there is yet 
much to be discovered in the immediate 
neighborhood. At Debét is a Ptolemaic 
temple, which retains its original girdle- 
wall, three great standing doorways, the 
first being the entrance through the girdle- 
wall, the second being the doorway in a 
ruined pylon, and the third standing more 
immediately before the temple. At Dimri 
are the remains of ancient structures still 
to be explored. At Kertassi there is, in 
fair preservation, a small hypethral temple 
with Hathor-headed columns ; a little south 
are extensive quarries, part of the surfaces 
covered with graffiti, chiefly Greek votive 
inscriptions. Surrounding the village of 
Kertassi is a great wall enclosure. At 
Tafeh a small temple, very perfect, is still 
standing in the middle of the village, and 
near it are some remarkably interesting 
specimens of Roman masonry, but built 
in the Egyptian manner. 
lower parts of houses, rectangular struc 
tures with their internal subdivisions still 
to be traced. At Kalabsheh is the most 
magnificent structure in Lower Nubia. 


Overhanging the Nile are the remains of a 
grand quay pierced by two stairways lead- 
ing on to a great platform. 


On this is a 


They are ud 
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|long terrace of approach from which we 
rise to another terrace, parallel with the 
course of the river and lying in front of the 
pylon. The walis of the temple are very 
perfect, the roofs only having fallen in. 
Surrounding the temple is a girdle-wall of 
|masonry. The entrance court of the tem- 
ple is full of graffiti of the greatest historic 
interest, and between the crannies of the 
| fallen masonry can be seen many more now 
inaccessible. At Abu Hor are ancient re- 
;mains and a quay standing by the river 
| side ; a place that needs careful explora- 
|tion. At Dendir are the remains of a 
|temple dating from Roman times. The 
|names of many native gods and princes are 
carved upon the walls. At Koshtemneh 
are the ruins of a great brick fort, and in 
one corner of it are the bases of the temple 
columns. At Dakkeh is a particularly in- 
} teresting temple. Stones of an early build- 
| ing of Thothmes III. and Seti I. have been 
| found, but the existing structure was begun 
| under Ergamenes, a native king, and com- 
| pleted under a Roman emperor, presumably 
| Augustus. The pylon is absolutely perfect. 
This building would be engulfed. At Kob- 
ban, opposite Dakkeh, are the remains of a 
very large rectangular fortress of Egyptian 
crude brick, some three hundred and sev- 
| enty by three hundred and fifty feet. The 
remains of a temple of the middle empire 
ean be traced, and outside are the remains 
of temples of the nineteenth dynasty. At 
|Maharakah are the ruins of a very late 
_ temple. Its plan is unique. In addition 
|to the places above mentioned there are 
|traces of buried towns and of tombs in 
|great abundance. The whole of these 
| things will be submerged, and the inhab- 
| itants transported I know not where. 

It has been stated by some that the 
| destruction of these various memorials 
of antiquity has been regarded by the 
| Egyptian engineers with absolute in- 
| difference. It is only just, therefore, 
ito print the following extract from Mr. 
|Garstin’s note dated December 27, 
1893, referring to the Assuaén dam : — 





U nfortunately, with every advantage in 
its favor as to volume of water stored, 
soundness of foundation, and economy of 
construction, this site labors under the 
objection (which I fear may be found in- 
superable) of having Phile temple on its 
up-stream side. No dam could be con- 
structed on the cataract without inundating 
la great portion of this temple for several 
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I agree with Colonel 


months every year. 
Ross that no project, which had this effect, 
should be admitted, unless it were impos- 


sible to find a reservoir site elsewhere. We 
cannot say that there are no other possible 
sites. There are Kalabsheh, Phile, and 
Gebel Silsila, which are all available, and 
we cannot therefore claim that if a dam has 
to be built, it must necessarily be built at 
the head of the first cataract, and drown 
the temple of Phile. 

Admitting this fact to the full, I still 
consider the Assuin site to be so superior to 
any other, that if any means could be found 
for obviating the difficulty which attaches 
to this temple, I think the subject well 
worth the consideration of the Egyptian 
government, even although it involved addi- 
tional cost to the project. On page 36 of 
his report, Mr. Willcocks suggests the pos- 
sibility of removing the temple of Phil 
from its present site, taking it up stone by 
stone, and rebuilding it on the adjacent 
island of Bigeh, where it would be well 
above the highest water level of the reser- 
voir. I cannot say whether it would be 
possible to do this without injury to the 
temple. If so doing would cause any in- 
jury, or alteration of any kind to it, I should 
recommend the abandonment of the Assudn 
dam altogether. Any work which caused 
either partial damage to, or the flooding of 
this beautiful temple, would be rightly con- 
sidered by the whole civilized world as an 
act of barbarism. Moreover, it would be 
an act not absolutely necessitated by the 
circumstances, for I repeat that we have 
other possible, though somewhat inferior, 
sites upon which to construct dams. 

If the removal of Phile temple is, how- 
ever, only a question of expenditure, the 
subject at once commands attention. In 
this matter I turn naturally to Mr. T. de 
Morgan, the able director of the Depart- 
ment of Antiquities in Egypt. If it is 
possible to remove the temple, and rebuild 
it upon the adjacent island exactly as it 
stands at present, we may rely on his ability 
to do so ; and I ask that his opinion as to 
the removal and reconstruction of Phil 
temple be obtained before the project for 
the Assudn dam be altogether rejected. 

Were the removal of the temple to be 
successfully carried out, I cannot myself 
see that it would be an act of vandalism 
which, as I read it, is a term meaning the 
wanton destruction of interesting relics. 
In this case there can be no question of 
wanton destruction, The government of 
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Egypt would duly weigh on one side, the 
advantages to the country of the safest 
and most economical dam which could be 
constructed north of Wady Halfa, and, on 
the other, the sentiment which clusters 
round the site of the present temple, and 
objects to its removal even if it could be 
done without injury. Finding the advan- 
tages to the country to outweigh the senti- 
ment, it would proceed to carry out the 
work with a religious regard for every de- 
tail, and through the agency of the compe- 
tent staff of the Department of Antiquities. 

Removals somewhat similar to that now 
proposed have been successfully carried 
out. Mr. Willcocks mentions in his report 
having himself, when at Rome, been a wit- 
ness to the dismantling and rebuilding of 
the most ancient existing bridge over the 
Tiber by Italian engineers. Civilized na- 
tions in recent times have removed from 
their original sites, and set up in other 
countries, interesting and valuable monu- 
ments. The Elgin marbles taken from the 
Acropolis and deposited in the British 
Museum, afford an example, and so also 
do the Luxor obelisk in the Place de la 
Concorde, and Cleopatra’s needle on the 
Thames Embankment. These records of 
the past have been removed from their his- 
torical surroundings, and set up amongst 
others with which they are not in keeping. 
We, on the contrary, prompted by a desire 
to benefit the country, suggest the removal 
of an ancient building from one site on the 
Nile to another which is but a few hundred 
yards distant. We propose re-erecting it 
exactly as it stands to-day, and on an 
island in the middle of the great lake which 
we hope to create, where it would form a 
beautiful and appropriate object in the 
landscape. 


To us it seems clear that with such a 
case as the Egyptian engineers have 
made out for the increased water sup- 
ply, it is certain that a dam will be 
built somewhere, and, to be more pre- 
cise, unless the frontiers of Egypt are 
enlarged, between Wady Halfa and As- 
suan. Assudn, Phile, and Kalabsheh 
have each been suggested, and in either 
case the memorials of antiquity along a 
long reach of the river will be necessa- 
rily destroyed. This being so, there is 
room for an attempt to carry to a com- 
pletion the work begun by the French 
Expedition of 1798, and continued by 
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Lepsius in 1844, by making an English | 
survey of the Nile between Phile and | 
Wady Halfa. Archeologists associated 
with engineers in such a work as this 
would certainly be a more pleasant | 
sight to gods and men than when in- 
dulging in charges of * vandalism ” and | 
the like; and be it remembered no} 
amount of money voted by Parliament, 
or by the Egyptian government, no 
munificence of archeologists and oth- 
ers, with a view of dealing with the 
case of Phils alone, will be of avail in 
final mitigation if a dam is to be built 
anywhere. To consider Phile alone 
would convict us of a philistinism by 
the side of which the * vandalism” of 
the engineers were small indeed! On 
the other hand, when such a survey as 
that suggested has been completed ; 
when what Maspero has called V’ histoire 
matérielle of every temple has been 
investigated ; every inscription copied, 
and every detail photographed, dam or 
no dam we shall be infinitely better off 
from the scientific point of view than 
we are now or should have been for 
the next century, if the question cf the 
dam had not been raised. 
J. NORMAN: LOCKYER. 


From The Leisure Hour. 
A LONDON DAWN. 

AT sunrise on some July morning 
you are awakened by the pattering of a 
brisk shower on the tiles. The heat 
within is stifling, so after lying for a 
few minutes you rise and open the 
window —and gaze upon an enchanted 
world. You scarcely recognize the old 
familiar prospect of suburban roofs 
and chimneys and back yards ; a trans- 
forming spell is on them all, and they 
wear a new and unimagined aspect. 
You hold your breath and wonder. 
What spirit of wild loveliness has 
crept up under cover of night into the 


A London Dawn. 


odor of moist earth, an odor at once 
sweet and pungent, and so intense that 
for a moment it is a pain to breathe it. 
The wind that has brought the rain 
still lingers, and stirs with an uncer- 
tain, failing breath the tops of the pop- 
lars, which reel slightly to and fro, as 
if dizzy with the great joy of the morn- 
ing. And behind the poplars in the 
north-east is a grey cloud edged with 
ruddy gold; and as you look the rim 
of the ascending sun leaps up out of 
the cloud, and instantly, everywhere, 
among the wet leaves, on the fences 
and tree-trunks, red, glimmering fires 
appear. The cloud sinks as the sun 
rises, and in an inconceivably brief 
time the full orb hangs there unen- 
cumbered in color like a mass of 
molten metal, its globular shape curi- 
ously apparent in the misty air. It is 
not the flat disc one sees at sunset, but 
distinctly a sphere, and seemingly so 
close at hand that your imagination 
easily goes a voyage round it, as it 
floats in vacancy over some meadow 
not far distant ; and you think you hear 
the last faint echoes of a delicate mu- 
sic which lately ushered its arrival out 
of darkness. How wonderful it all is! 
Even the trivial chatter of the spar- 
rows on the tiles has a strange, unac- 
customed tone, at once near and far 
away, like voices heard in the inter- 
vals of sleep. A cock crows in the 
distance, and is answered by another so 
remote as to be almost inaudible ; then 
a third close at hand replies with star- 
tling lustiness. Immediately, as if they 
had been waiting for this signal, the 
pigeons that nest in the church spire 
hard by launch from their roost with a 
quick, loud flapping of wings, and beat 
a swift flight northwards. You have 
scarcely time to observe them when 
they are already specks in the distance. 
And now, lest the spell be dissolved 
with too long gazing, you leave the 
window. You fall asleep again, and 





forbidden regions of the town, and set- 


tled on this mean spot? The rain is | 


ceasing, but a thin white mist is in the 
air; and from below steams up the 


‘the memory of these few moments re- 
mains forever unsullied and apart, like 


1a dream, fenced about with 


| & Vision ir 
| Slumber. 
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torpid liver foul breath 
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when caused by constipation ; and 
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One of the most imnorta:t iiings 
for everybody to learn is that con- 
stipation causes more than half the 
sickness in the world, especially in 
women ; and it can all be prevented. 

Write to B.F.Allen Co., 365 Canal 
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